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Art. I—RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


1. The Eighteenth Annual. Report of the Executive Board of the 
Union Benevolent Association, 1849, pp. 32. 

2. Auditor’s Report of the Accounts of the Blockley Almshouse, 
for the fiscal year ending May, 1849, pp. 31. 

3. The Sanitary Condition of Philadelphia, from the Report of 
the Committee on Public Hygiene of the American Medical 


Association. By Isaac Parrisu, M. D., 1849, pp. 32. 


Tuere is scarcely any object for which a public meeting 
can be more easily mustered, than the relief of the poor. Per- 
haps there is a general conviction that it is a complexion 
which any man’s affairs may assume; and there is an obvious- 
ness in the appeal which a ragged, shivering, homeless, bread- 
less mortal makes to our sympathies, that cannot be blinked. 

The meeting being assembled and organized in a spacious 
and comfortable hall, on some pleasant evening in October, it 
isno great affair for two or three skilful oratorical artists to 
sketch a picture which no one can look tpon without emo- 
tion; and when the emphatic resolutions of sympathy are put, 
the “ ayes” are as the voice of one man, and should the plate 
go round, it will probably gather many glittering tokens of 
pity for the poor. All this beautiful frost-work will appear 
early the next morning in the Gazette; but alas! how much of 
it will be seen at noon-day! Very little, indeed, we fear, ex- 
cept the hird money that was taken from the plate, and 
whi-h the sun has not power to melt. The desideratum 
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98 RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


is to bring the sympathies of such a meeting, while they are 
warm and adhesive, into contact with the shivering and starv- 
ing creatures in whose behalf they have been invoked. 
Though not much wanted to-day, perhaps, nor this month, 
they must be all ready when wintry winds howl, and the furi- 
ous storms take short corners, and many of the humble 
occupations of life are suspended, and fuel fails, and food 
is dear, and the little children cry with cold and hunger. 
—Then it is that sympathy can play a noble part. Somebody 
must be all accoutred, at such a time, to brave the pitiless 
elements, and carry supplies to the destitute, and relief to the 
distressed, and succor to the helpless and perishing. The plain 
truth is, however, that whatever amount of current money was 
drawn forth directly or indirectly at the October meeting, is 
now quite in time, but as for the sympathy that was excited 
then, it has evaporated long ago; and if there were not a new 
set of hands to take the money or its avails, and go through 
the labyrinth of courts and yards, down into the dark cellars, 
and up into the cold garrets, and search out their poverty- 
stricken tenants, they would, most of them, go undiscovered 
and unpitied. 

There are various agencies for attaining these practical ends 
of benevolence. By some of them the poor are called to a 
soup-house, and supplied with at least one warm wholesome 
meal daily. Others furnish clothing only, and others still 
supply fuel or work. But none of them can be regarded as 
efiective, which do not involve the principle of Hovs&-To-HousE 
VISITATION, 

It is not easy to make this doctrine plain to casual observers 
or inquirers. They say that “a beggar’s a beggar, and when 
a poor wretch asks you for a sixpence, why not give it to him 
without troubling yourself whether he spends it for a glass of 
whisky, or a loaf of bread!” There is certainly no benevo- 
lence in such a theory. Its immediate effect is the indefinite 
multiplication of street-beggars, and it must ultimately produce 
an incouceivable amount of idleness, suffering and crime ; and 
it is certainly arrant selfishness, which prompts one to rid him- 
self of a present annoyance without regard to consequences, 


or to the cost and trouble it may occasion to others. 
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Perhaps we cannot better set forth what we have in mind, 
than by a brief detail of familiar occurrences. 

Not long since a forlorn looking woman, forty or fifty years 
old, perhaps, met a gentleman in Chestnut street, and in a 
whining tone, asked him for a penny to buy a candle. It 
was in the evening, just before the lamp-lighter did his work, 
and the gentleman did not stop to inquire into the case, but 
passed on—thinking within himself, however, whether he had 
done exactly right in not supplying her wants. “It was only 
a candle, ana she had evidently rather beg than steal.” This 
was his self-upbraiding thought. The same gentleman was 
soon after walking with a friend, when a much younger 
woman, evidently of intemperate habits, accosted them with 
a piteous cry, for “a few pennies to get food and medicine for 
a sick babe.” The friend had his hand in his pocket at once, 
when observing a look of surprise on the part of his companion, 
he paused and said— 

“What do you do in such cases ?” 

«Never give to a street beggar,” was the prompt reply. 

‘“ Well,”? said he, “I sometimes think I never will. I was 
quite vexed with myself the other day to find upon reckoning 
up the days outgoes, that I had actually given away two 
dollars and a half between breakfast and tea, to just such 
creatures !” 

On another occasion, a blind man, accompanied by his little 
boy, rung at a door on Washington Square. The servant’s 
sympathies were quite excited by his case, and she so urgently 
sustained his appeal to the charity of her master, that halfa 
dollar was given to him. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained 
that the wants of the family were supplied, by at least, three 
different associations, and that the blind man and his household 
were much better off in all respects than the neighbors, who 
staid at home and sent their boys to school. Should he have 
been encouraged to beg ? 

It is very clear that in the first of these cases the candle, or 
some other light-giving substance, should have been supplied, 
if the woman had none. But three successful applications for 
a penny, would also supply the means of a drunken frolic, and 
perhaps expose her family to still more suffering; and besides it 
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is a very rare degree of destitution and want of foresight in any 
industrious and temperate woman, that leaves her at that time 
without a light. Her wants ought not to have been heedlessly 
supplied, nor on the other hand, should they be inhumanly 
slighted. If she was so extremely reduced as to be obliged to 
beg for a candle, there must be other and more pressing wants 
to supply; and if she only makes that a pretext, in order to 
appease her appetite for strong drink, nothing could be more 
unwise or injurious to all concerned, than to let her succeed. 
The case should be inquired into. 

In the second instance, a person is presented to us of gener- 
ous temper, and the means of indulging it. But the money he 
so freely gives to all that ask, brings new mischief on his 
fellow citizens and seldom benefits the recipient of his bounty. 
It would be better for the public to pay him something to keep 
his charity to himself. His gifts are perverted to the worst 
ends. For want of the means of discrimination, he is quite as 
likely to increase or aggravate the evils and distresses of poverty, 
as to mitigate them. He is one of the many who find it easier 
“to give and have done with it,” than to search out the case, 
and then give or withhold according to circumstances. A 
lady looking down from her chamber window upon the front 
door step, saw a miserable object sitting there with her lap full 
of the silver fruits of a morning’s tramp. She had fortunately 
met several of these hasty alms-givers, before their liberal 
humor was exhausted. The blind man was clearly an impos- 
tor. Had those, to whom he applied, known the circumstances 
of his family, they would have reserved their charity for such 
as have equal wants and fewer resources. 

Notwithstanding such cases as we have named, often occur, 
no one can deny that there is a great deal of poverty and 
suffering which we are bound to ascertain and relieve, and the 
readiness of our citizens to respond to all calls for this purpose 
must be acknowledged. A simple agency is wanted, as we 
just now intimated, to bring the relief into contact with the 
actual suffering in the most effective, economical and season- 
able manner. To accomplish this—we repeat it—nothing will 
suffice, but by systematic, house-to-house visitation. The woman 
that begs for a candle, must be visited at her home. The 
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visitor would doubtless prefer to give her a year’s supply of 
candles, and to be spared the visit; but the important questions 
which interest the community are, What is in other respects 
the condition of a household that is reduced to such perishing 
want? What are their exposures to sickness, vice, ignorance 
and debasement? What is done for them, or what can they 
be persuaded to do for themselves? Are they to be perpetual 
paupers or beggars, or gaol-birds—a curse and tax on the com- 
munity? or may a little relief, judiciously administered, open the 
way for habits of industry, economy and social virtue to be 
introduced ? 

The generous bestower of alms upon every ragged and 
wretched suppliant, can have no desire to be imposed upon, 
and of course will be thankful for the offer of any medium 
through which he can intelligently distribute his bounty. Those 
who sysTEMATICALLY visit the dreary abodes of extreme poverty, 
and they only, can tell him where and how his charities will 
diffuse the largest benefits. 

And so, too, the method of relief that will keep the blind 
man out of the streets, and send the little boy to school, and at 
the same time economize the bestowment of alms from so 
many different sources is certainly desirable, and can be secur- 
ed only by systematic house-to-house visitation. 

This systematic exploration of alleged cases of want, di- 
vided among a large number of voluntary visitors, is the 
prominent peculiarity of the Union Benevolent Association of 
our city, whose last report is now before us. It proposes 
itself as the agent and almoner of those benevolent persons, 
who cannot personally examine the claims which are con- 
stantly presented to them by forlorn, haggard, bloated, rag- 
ged, debased and wretched mendicants. It takes what the 
charitable have to bestow, and engages to investigate care- 
fully cases of actual want, and furnish supplies in the way 
most conducive to the real comfort and permanent good of 
the beneficiary. For this purpose it divides the city and sub- 
urbs into convenient districts, and secures for each district 
a corps of faithful, judicious, and discriminating visitors, 
whose laborious and principal office it is to examine into all 
cases of alleged or supposed suffering for the necessaries of 
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life, as food, clothing, shelter, fuel, medicine, &c., and draw 
from the common fund what is needful to relieve it. At the 
same time, the opportunity is embraced to render such assist- 
ance as may be needful, in other respects, and as far as possi- 
ble counteract the causes of poverty and wretchedness. 

Such an agency must commend itself to the judgment of all 
thinking men and women. Street-begging is attended with 
obvious and serious evils. It presents innumerable temptations 
to dishonesty, and is often resorted to for the purpose of find- 
ing opportunity to steal. The most impudent and persevering 
are usually the most successful and the least deserving. Their 
supply is irregular, now overflowing, and then insufficient to 
satisfy hunger. The very habit of strolling from door to door, 
is in the highest degree objectionable ; and when such persons 
are disabled by sickness, or other causes, the precarious supply 
instantly ceases, and suffering inevitably ensues. Who can 
doubt the superior humanity and economy of carrying relief to 
them at their homes, where all the circumstances of the family 
can be duly ascertained, and prominent methods of better- 
ing them wisely applied? This visitation is accomplished by 
the Union Benevolent Society. Much of the most abject sort of 
poverty results from thoughtlessness, inadvertence, or want of 
tact in the sufferers. A pane of glass is broken, but it is ne- 
glected or stuffed with an old hat, or a wisp of rags, and twenty 
cents a week goes to warm the cold air which comes in, 
while ten cents, (the price of resetting it,) would effectually 
exclude it for years. A supply of wood or coal, which with pru- 
dent use would last a month, is consumed in a week and with 
far less comfort and advantage. The counsel and aid of a 
judicious visitor about such things is oftentimes of great value. 
The use of a particular kind of cheap coal stoves, introduced a 
few years ago, has probably been the means of saving thous- 
ands of tons of coal to the poor of Philadelphia, which is tan- 
tamount to giving them three or four times as many thousands 
of dollars. This is one of the fruits of the Union Benevolent 
Society, and probably never would have been brought about, 
but as a result of PERSONAL VISITATION. 


There are many aggravations of poverty which cannot be 
measured, but by personal inspection, nor relieved, but by per- 
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sonal presence. Many things which cost nothing are very 
essential to the health and comfort, especially of infants and 
little children. Timely attention would prevent a large portion 
of the diseases, deformities, and maimings which are so com- 
monly seen among children and youth of this class. Puppies 
and colts of a favorite breed are cared for with far greater 
scrupulousness, than thousands of intelligent and immortal 
children in our populous towns. The visitor hints to the heed- 
less or ignorant mother little precautions or safeguards, of 
which the unconscious infant, or the little child feels the benefit; 
and for the older ones, a school or some suitable employment 
may be suggested, and facilities afforded for obtaining the ad- 
vantages of it. All this is directly in the line of true charity to 
the poor, and to accomplish it, somebody must systematically 
visit their abode. 

There are secret griefs, too, which are never disclosed, but 
to those who show interest enough to come close to the suffer- 
er’s retreat. The spirit crushed by the neglect and abuse of a 
cruel husband ; the fierce temptations that assail a belovec child, 
in whom the mother’s life is bound up; the burdened conscience, 
and the aching heart;—what street-charity—what public-meet- 
ing sympathy—what mercenary philanthropy finds access to 
cases like these? Yet how often are they blended with circum- 
stances of external poverty and wretchedness; and what more 
fitting than to make our ministrations to the latter, the medium 
of discovering and alleviating the former? This can be ac- 
complished only by a judicious, voluntary, systematic, house-to- 
house and room-to-room visitation ; and this is a feature which 
warmly commends the Union Benevolent Association to our 
sympathies. 

Upon opening the last report, we are surprised to see that 
the total amount of resources at the disposal of the managers 
during the year, was not quite sixty-five hundred dollars: a 
sum which hundreds of our citizens would think quite inade- 
quate to build a comfortable dwelling-house. 

With this fund the sick and infirm are to be nursed, the 
needy supplied with food, fuel, clothes, &c., and a thousand 
nameless services rendered, which though cheaply purchased, 


are as far beyond the reach of the poor, as if they cost millions, 
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104 RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


The report before us, exhibits the results of a year’s opera- 
tions of the Union Benevolent Association. It serves as a map 
of the moral and physical destitution of the city. Each of the 
twelve sections into which the city proper is divided, is pre- 
sented by itself; and also each of the districts of Spring 
Garden, Northern Liberties, Southwark and Moyamensing. 
The several items of ignorance and vice and suffering, which 
have occurred to the observation of the visitors, are here set 
down together with the measure and kind of relief extended to 
them. Weare told, concerning each district, what number of fa- 
milies have been visited and relieved, how many children under 
twelve years of age attend neither daily nor Sunday-school, 
how many children of any age are profitably employed, how 
many orphans there are, and how many sick, lame, superannv- 
ated, intemperate, blind, deaf-and-dumb they found. And, on 
the other side, we have the number of garments distributed 
and the various industrial circles from which they are derived ; 
the tons of coal and cords of wood from public or private 
charity, divided in suitable portions, so as not to encourage indo- 
lence nor lead to waste the medicine furnished, and the stoves 
and bed clothes loaned, where the want, though urgent, was 
temporary. This is but a very partial exhibition of the work 
done, however. The words of comfort, of encouragement, of 
admonition, of sympathy, of warning, of counsel, how many 
and how seasonable, we know not. We can safely affirm, how- 
ever, that the faithfulness and perseverance with which these 
messengers of mercy grope their way into the abodes of 
poverty, ignorance, vice and suffering, clearly indicate their 
motives, and give us good assurance, that whatever human 
hearts or hands can do to alleviate human suffering, the visi- 
tors of the Union Benevolent Association do. 

During the year, more than six thousand of these visits were 
shared among nearly fourteen hundred different families. The 
itinerary of these self-denying women, would disclose to us 
some exceedingly pitiable cases of penury and suffering, which 
never would have been known, (at least not so known as to be 
relieved,) but for such personal visitation. In these families 
were found nearly thirteen hundred children under twelve 
years of age, of whom by far the larger portion were without 
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any schooling. There were eleven hundred and forty-one 
cases of sickness and eighty-two deaths within that limited 
circle ; and we need not say, that such occasions for sympathy 
never go abroad. They are home-trials. The sturdy beg- 
gar at our door is often the author of them, and by relieving 
him, we aggravate them. Let it once be understood, that 
every street-mendicant is to be referred for relief to a visitor 
of the Union Benevolent Association, with a full confidence that 
no case of real suffering will fail to be relieved, and we confer 
untold benefits upon many families by whom these very beg- 
gars are sent out. We direct towards them the attention of 
those who will not only investigate their wants and supply 
them, but who will prescribe means to reduce them, or to pre- 
vent their recurrence. We pave the way for removing the in- 
cubus of intemperance, and for putting the children to school 
or into some useful employment, and thus cutting off an inter- 
minable source of poverty and crime in their idle and corrupt 
habits. We secure the public against imposture, which is much 
more injurious to those who practice it, than it is to those who 
are imposed on by it; and more than all, we accompany our 
alms, when bestowed through this medium, with the personal 
and active sympathy of a fellow-creature, which is sometimes 
more grateful than the relief of physical suffering. 

If all the gifts now made indiscriminately to the poor, upon 
the impulse of feelings that are excited by the sight or voice of 
a beggar, and which are more likely in the end to aggravate 
than to mitigate poverty, were to flow through the channel of 
the Union Benevolent Association, there is no doubt that the 
actual value of benefits conferred would be quadrupled—the 
intolerable and pernicious practice of street-begging would be 
effectually broken up—multitudes of the idle and thriftless 
would be put to profitable employment, and a general elevation 
and improvement of the abject poor, would be apparent in a 
single twelvemonth. 

There is an organization in the city of New York, analogous 
in its design to our Union Benevolent Association, but con- 
ducted on a different plan, and as it is said with much effi- 
ciency and success. We may have occasion hereafter to 
advert to it more particularly. A feature in which it differs 
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materially from ours is, that it dispenses with female visitors. 
We shall not venture an opinion on the propriety of this arrange- 
ment, until we know more of the grounds on which it is adopt- 
ed. Nor are we disposed to deny, that many embarrassments 


attend the service which females so cheerfully render in fur- 


therance of all kind offices to the poor; but there are certainly 
advantages in their knowledge of domestic economy, and in 
their facilities of gaining access to the interior sources of mis- 
ery and degradation, which should not be foregone without very 
cogent reasons. There is also an institution in Baltimore, 
known as “ The Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor ;—a copy of whose address, constitution and bye laws, 
with a visitor’s manual,” published in January, 1850, has been 
kindly forwarded to us. It is evidently modelled on the New 
York plan, and the views and statements contained in the ad- 
ress are, to our apprehension, eminently just and practical. 

We must add, in this connexion, that the usefulness of all 
schemes for the relief of poverty and distress must depend 
very much upon the chief executive officers. ‘The most intel- 
ligent and sagacious Board of Managers, meeting once a 
month, and cognizant only of the general transactions of the 
institution, on one side, and the most active and faithful corps 
of visitors on the other, will find their labors greatly impeded, 
unless they can mutually confide in the officers who constitute 
the central agency. ‘To be patient enough to listen to all that 
have complaints to make; to be forbearing enough to suffer im- 
posture, rather than suspect it in the innocent, and sagacious 
enough to detect it, where it is designed; to be long accustomed 
to tales of distress, real or feigned, and yet not callous to the 
appeals of the deserving, nor slow to answer them ;—these are 
rare combinations, but quite needful in such as are appointed 
to deal with the suffering poor. We are happy to see from the 
report before us, that the Managers of the Union Benevolent 
Association consider themselves highly favored in this respect. 

We do not mean, by this somewhat extended notice of one, 
to depreciate other methods or associations for the accomplish- 
ment of the same ends that the Union Benevolent Association 
has in view; nor is it our province to dictate to those who 
have this world’s goods, through what channel they shall dis- 
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tribute them to the poor and needy. We only desire that our 
readers and their friends may understand the principles on 
which one of our prominent and most successful institutions of 
this class conducts its business; and so far as these principles 
commend themselves to the judgment of the rich and merciful, 
so far, we hope, the Union Benevolent Association will be used 
by them in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, educating 
the ignorant, employing the idle, succoring the helpless, reliev- 
ing the distressed and opening sources of comfort, support and 
respectability to the wretched and neglected poor. 

The second pamphlet, at the head of the article is the annual 
report of the County Auditors, made to the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, of the expenses of the Blockley Almshouse, 
for the year ending May 21, 1849. The territory from which 
the tenants of the Almshouse come, embraces the city (proper) 
of Philadelphia, the district of Southwark, and the townships 
of Northern Liberties and Penn. It appears from the report, 
that an average of 1,895 paupers were maintained in the Alms- 
house, at the expense of a little less than $93,000, or about 
ninety-four cents per head per week. The number of children 
in the institution averaged one hundred and twenty-one per 
month, and their support per head was eighty-nine cents a 
week, or only five cents less than that of the adults. 

The treasurer charges himself with moneys from all sources, 
amounting in round numbers to $226,000, of which $15,000 is 
‘‘for emigrants’ money,” and $23,000 from the labor and pro- 
fit of inmates. The expenses of the year, in the support of the 
house, manufactory, farm and estate were $107,000. The pay- 
ments to visitors of out-door poor, amounted to $11,300, and to 
“out-door agents on account of support and bastardy,” $6,433. 
For wood in city and districts $21,000 were paid, and for 
interest or loans $45,500. The total net expenditure for the 
year, or the actual cost of a year’s maintenance of the poor 
was $172,000. The institution owes nearly $700,000, and its 
assets are estimated at a little over $1,000,000. Among the 
items that strike the eye in running hastily over the columns of 
expenditures, the following may be named: printing and sta- 
tionery $628; guardians’ table $815; coach and cab hire $1,275; 
for medical department $18,000, of which were for fourteen 
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thousand two hundred and eighty bottles of porter $447, four hun- 
dred gallons of wine, one hundred of brandy, and one hundred 
and fifty-two of alcohol $608 ; and for fuel $7,423. 

The largest number of paupers in the house in any month, 
was two thousand three hundred and eighty-four in February; 
the smallest number was one thousand five hundred and forty- 
nine in July. The whole number in the house at any time dur- 
ing the year, was six thousand two hundred and forty-one. 

The out-door poor have received in money paid to poor 
widows, at the rate of fifty cents a week, $4,431 ;* in groceries 
and provisions $6,585 ; wood, three thousand one hundred and 
thirty-two cords; coal, one thousand one hundved and fifty 
tons; and in medicines, $612. The cupping and leeching bill 
of out-door poor was $232, and the number of out-door sick 
receiving medical aid at public expense, was two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, of which number two thousand 
two hundred and forty-three were cured, one hundred and 
twenty-eight died, and the rest were sent to the almshouse, or 
hospital, or remained under care.t The amount of the poor 
tax assessed for the year 1849, was $191,000. The number of 
lost children taken to the asylum, (provided in town for that 
purpose,) was two hundred and ninety-three, who were all re- 
stored to parents or guardians. The revenue from short- 
weight provisions in the market, half of which is by law 
forfeited to the poor, is stated as follows, two thousand one 








* An instance was lately mentioned to us, in which a woman received this 
allowance for several years in succession, whose husband was the owner of two or 
three tenements, and who shared with his wife the gratuity of the public. No 
efforts were spared to detect the imposture, but it was effectually concealed. Such 
cases are, however, very rare. 

t+ We regret that the report of the auditors, (which is, we believe, the only 
printed document which issues from the Blockley Almshouse,) should not be ac- 
companied with some brief exposition of the moral and physical condition of the 
institution, and especially with the particulars of the Lunatic Hospital. This is a 
very important and interesting, and we suppose quite a distinct department of the 
institution, and has been the subject of much public animadversion, and recently of 
very thorough and gratifying reform. As philanthropists also, we naturally seek 
for some information as to efforts for the religious and moral improvement of this 
great family of paupers. 
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hundred and forty-three lumps of butter, seventy-one lumps of 
lard, and fifty-four strings of sausages. 

This analysis gives our readers some idea of the number of 
our poor, and the measure of relief that is afforded them by the 
public authorities. One would think that such spacious and 
expensive accommodations for their maintenance, over and 


above all that is done by the personal efforts of the benevolent, 


and by the various charities with which our city abounds, 
might exempt us from the burden and offensiveness of street- 
begging, without exposing any one to suffering, but on the con- 
trary, preserving many from the worst kind of exposure. 

Of Dr. Parrish’s report we have little to say, except to re- 
commend it to the attention of our citizens, as embodying much 
useful and valuable information. In referring to the subject of 
bathing accommodations for the poor, he laments the “ general 
absence of bathing apparatus, and even of hydrants, in the 
houses of the poorer classes, and especially in the confined 
courts and alleys in the populous districts of the city. This is 
a great evil, and calls loudly for public interference. A regu- 
lation, enforcing the introduction of water into every house, 
would, it seems to us, fall within the powers of municipal 
bodies.” | 

And, in confirmation of these views, he quotes from a re- 
port of the Sanitary Committee of the Board of Health the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“«The agents of municipal bodies execute the orders of the 
body they represent ; but it is believed that a very short-sighted, 
circumscribed policy obtains too generally in the administra- 
tion of local ordinances, with reference to public health in the 
free use of water, which it should be made obligatory to have 
introduced into every house erected, however small. By faci- 
litating the means of frequent bathing in families—particularly 
the poor and laboring classes—the effect would soon be appa- 
rent, by removing a prominent cause of disease, and contri- 
bute to the moral, as well as physical improvement of the 
lower classes of society.’” 

Dr. P. states, that but five public baths exist within the city 
limits, and one in the district of Spring Garden; and the en- 
trance to these is at a cost which excludes a large proportion 
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of the inhabitants who are without the facilities of bathing at 

their own houses. Could the system of model bathing-houses 

and cheap baths be introduced here as in some of the cities of : 
Europe, there is no doubt it would add greatly to the public A 
convenience, and be promotive of health. By this plan, the 7 
means of bathing, at least once a week, would be furnished to 
the labouring population, while the private interest of no one a 
would suffer. Zl 

A benevolent institution, recently established in the district , 
of Moyamensing, for the purpose of furnishing employment to 
the poor, has connected with its buildings a range of baths, 
supplied with hot and cold water, to which access is had by 
tickets, furnished at the rate of three cents each, or by its equi- 
valent in labor. Such an arrangement is highly commendable, 
and has, probably, been the means, in this instance, of furnish- 
ing baths to many poor creatures in this section of Philadel- 
phia, who have never before enjoyed that luxury; and who, a 
from their filthy condition, are peculiarly in want of it. The q 
multiplication of such establishments, especially in parts of the q 
city inhabited chiefly by the poorer classes, and open at a 
mere nominal cost, would be an excellent practical measure 
of benevolence; and would, we believe, diminish the liabilities 
to disease amongst a large class who are now much exposed. 
An institution of this kind, for the use of respectable females 
exclusively, went into operation last year, in the northern part 
of the city. 

About one-fifth of the report is occupied with Dr. P.’s views 
of “Prison Discipline in Philadelphia.” As this subject was 
not embodied in the range of inquiries to which the report is 4 
an answer, we do not exactly see the relevancy of it. That 7 
it is a subject strictly and peculiarly within the range of medi- 
cal investigation, no one can doubt; and we are happy to say, 
that many highly distinguished and intelligent members of the 
profession, are giving unwonted attention to it. Several valu- 
able communications from that source, written or verbal, nave 
been lately made to our society on the subject, out of which, 
we trust, important good will grow. 

In the mean time, it is of the first importance to avoid any 
statements or opinions which ascribe to the mode of discipline, 
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results which would be entirely obviated by a judicious admin- 
istration of it. The appositeness of this caution will be readily 
seen, when it is remembered, that in the elaborate report 
drawn up by Dr. Parrish, and published in our last number, 
after specifying certain changes in the condition of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, which would counteract the tendencies to 
excessive disease, it is added—*“in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, these modifications could be introduced without en- 
croaching upon the principles of the separate system, and at a 
moderate expense ;” and in the report now before us, Dr. P. 
says: Whatever may be thought of the Pennsylvania system, 
and of the superiority of the principle upon which it is based 
in a moral point of view, it is evident, that unless the results 
which have thus far attended it can be altered by an adminis- 
tration more consonant with the laws of mental and physical 
health, this great experiment in penal discipline, for which 
Pennsylvania has become so distinguished, must fail of its hu- 
mane purposes.” Dr. P. must either discredit the medical re- 
ports of prisons constructed on the Pennsylvania system, or he 
must admit that the unfavorable results are of very recent oc- 
currence. The Western State Penitentiary is administered 
strictly upon the separate system, and with results exceedingly 
favorable to mental and physical health. An analysis of the 
reports of the Eastern Penitentiary for a series of years, shows 
no excess of physical or mental unsoundness, when compared 
with other prisons having a similar class of convicts, and ap- 
plying similar hygienic tests. It is clear, therefore, that what- 
ever defects are discoverable in the present condition of any 
one of the several Penitentiaries established on the principle of 
convict-separation, it is not to be presumed, that they are inci- 
dent to that principle, but rather that they are peculiar to that 
institution, and may be supplied at once by proper attention to 
“the laws of mental and physical health,” in conjunction with 
the moral advantages of seclusion from convict society, which 
are admitted on all hands to be invaluable, if not indispensable. 

The public mind will never be settled in relation to this sub- 
ject until racts are well ascertained, properly digested and 
impartially stated—and then principles and systems will not 
fail to find their proper level. 
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Art. IL—PENTONVILLE PRISON. 


Sizth Report of the Commissioners for the Government of the 
Pentonville Prison for the year 1847-8. 


It has been much against our will to postpone for so long a 
time our notice of this interesting and important document; 
and even now our limits are so narrow as to allow us only to 
take a few passages here and there, without the comments 
which, under any other circumstances, we should be disposed 
to make. 

Moral and Intellectual state of the Convicts—Three hundred 
and sixty new prisoners were received during the year, and the 
daily average number in prison was four hundred and fifty- 
seven, nearly one-half of whom were under twenty-five, and 
more than two-thirds unmarried. Not more than one in a 
hundred of the prisoners had attended public worship within a 
short time previous to the commission of the offence—and only 
one hundred and forty-one of the five hundred had, at any time 
of life, regularly frequented a place of worship. Not five ina 


hundred could plead poverty as an apology for their offences 


—while one-tenth of the educated, and a full half of the unedu- 
cated were slaves to strong drink. 

Causes of Crime.-—The commissioners say, that the investi- 
gation of the causes of crime among the inmates “ increases the 
already large mass of evidence, that the greatest known pre- 
vention of crime is to be found in the influence of religious 
principles.” If this be so, it must follow, that the best friend of 
his race, both of the virtuous and the vicious portions, is he who 
does most to propagate religious influences; and he certainly 
does most for this end who inculcates religious truth at the 
earliest period of life which is susceptible of its influence. 

Health of Body and Mind.—Only two deaths occurred in the 
prison during the year, and only one convict was afflicted with 
mania, and he recovered in the prison. On this latter point 
the report is clear and positive. The proportion of mental 
affections in the prison may be somewhat greater than among 
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persons of the same age in the general population, but the 
cases of insanity since the end of the first year of the opening 
of the prison, is but about 1.65 per 1000 annually. “The Soci- 
ety of Friends in England contained in 1830 17,900 individuals, 
among whom the occurring cases of insanity, in each year, are 
said to be about 1 in 1234, and 57 of each 100 cases occur be- 
tween 20 and 40, which is the average period of life of the Pen- 
tonville prisoners. Of 100 persons living, 30 are between these 
ages. Ina small community, such as that of the Society of 
Friends, it is probable that no cases of insanity are overlooked, 
and certainly none are overlooked at Pentonville, while it is 
well known to medical practitioners, that in the general popu- 
lation many persons are insane, who in consequence of their 
symptoms assuming no dangerous or troublesome character, 
or being of short continuance, are never reported to be thus 
affected, nor even generally known to be so.” These statis- 
tics are contained in a note to the Commissioners’ report, and 
are worthy of record. 

Trades, Earnings, &c.—It seems that the complaints which 
have been made concerning some of our prisons in this country, 
that the trades pursued there are such as bring prison-labor 
into injurious competition with free labor, have been made to 
the Pentonville commissioners—to which they thus reply : 


We have too favorable an opinion of the intelligence of the operatives 
of the metropolis, to assume that they consider themselves agerieved by the 
mere fact of the employment of prisoners in productive indus stry. And, 
having no reason to infer that any one branch of manufacture is in greater 
difficulties than another, we do not imagine that any valid objection can be 
urged against any particular selection of trades which has been already, or 
may be hereafter adopted by the Board. Our object in making such a se- 
lection, has not been directed so much towards the reduction of prison ex- 
penditure, as to the instruction of the prisoners in occupations, which might 
in future render them useful members of society. 

The labor of prisoners is no new element brought into the field of indus- 
try, but is one already in existence. ‘The great majority of prisoners are 
men who, previous to their incarceration, have been employed, or who 
ought, in the ordinary course of life, to have been employed, in some busi- 
ness of production. 

The only tenable ground of complaint, and the one which has actually 
been taken by some of the London workme n, is, that the goods produced at 
our prison are sent into the market at a price below their real or saleable 
value. If this were the fact, we are wel] aware that the result might be 
most injurious; and that, however small might be the quantity thus sold, a 
mischievous and universal interference might ensue with the price of that 
description of article,—or, rather, with the wages of those who are in the 
habit of producing it. 


VOL. v.—l D 
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The bulk of the goods manufactured here is generally sold to dealers in 
such articles, at a profit to the establishment equal to that charged by the 
regular manufacturer. When any goods are sold at less than the regular 
price, it arises from the article being the workmanship of learners, and fiom 
the material having been accidentally spoiled during the process of prepar- 
ing or finishing; but even in that case, the articles are never sold for less 
than their value. 

Employments.—The daily average number of prisoners employed at 
trades has been 457. The annual average earning of each prisoner has 
been 2/. 10s. U4d., (say $10!) 

The trades at present carried on in the prison, with the number of men 
employed in each, are— 


Tailoring, . ° . 152 
Shoemaking, . ‘ - 160 
Tin-plate working, . : 17 
Smiths, . , ‘ , 7 
Carpentering, : : 56 
Rug weaving, . : SL 
Linen and cotton weaving, 30 


Total employed, ‘ 503 


It is proposed hereafter to employ more prison-labor in the 
making of garments for convicts at the hulks. 


Duration and Influence of Imprisonment.—In a former report we have 
expressed an opinion, that a convict might safely be subjected to this kind 
of punishment for a period of 18 months—the time originally determined by 
government. Another year’s experience has confirmed that opinion. 

But we would here observe, that whatever be the period of confinement, 
it-appears to us of the utmost consequence, both on moral and physical con: 
siderations, that the prisoners should be maintained ina state of mental and 
industrial progress. To sustain this progress is one of the most important 
objects to which the attention of those concerned in the prisoner’s education 
should be continually directed ; whilst the cessation of it would be a proof 
of some defect in the system of education, or in the working of it, rather 
than the result of any natural or necessary law. 

Asan objection to the general adoption of this system of separate confine- 
ment, it has been maintained by some, that a large proportion of convicts 
are, by constitution and disposition, naturally unfit subjects for this kind of 
punishment. 

We at once admit, that men afflicted with any predisposition to insanity 
are unfit subjects for a punishment involving so much solitude, and that 
others who are decidedly of a scrofulous, or otherwise diseased constitution, 
are equally unfit for any lengthened term of imprisonment. 

For such exceptional cases provision must be made under any conceivable 
system. 

We admit, however, that, besides these exceptional cases, there isa class 
of convicts who, from the low standard of their intellectual faculties, or 
from the sullenness of their dispositions, are disqualified for deriving from 
any corrective or reformatory process, that amount of benefit which is de- 
rived by others. But the question, as one of criminal jurisprudence, is not 
whether these are the fittest subjects for the punishment, but whether the 
punishment is a fit and suitable one for them. In order to determine this 
question, we would refer to our own records, which prove that some who 
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seemed to belong to this class have materially improved both in intelligence 
and disposition ; whilst there is no ground for supposing, that any have de- 
rived less benefit or suffered more in health, than would have been the case 
in any other prison. It appears, indeed, that this class of convicts are, un- 
der all the various systems that have been tried, the most untoward and dif- 
ficult subjects for discipline and correction. 

If, then, even to this class, the system in question is attended with no 
physical disadvantages, that are not common to every other, whilst it alone 
holds out any reasonable hope ef their moral reformation, it seems both un- 
wise and unjust to exclude them from what may terminate in so important 
a benefit. But if such an exclusion would be wrong, upon the supposition 
that the real character of a convict could at once be ascertained, it will ap- 
pear still more so, when we consider that convicts are frequently in the ha- 
bit of feigning such dispositions and infirmities, in order to obtain some sup- 
posed amelioration of their condition. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that the life of a convict, under sentence, 
should be probational as well as penal; in other words, that his after-condi- 
tion should, in some.degree, be affected by his conduct under punishment. 
But, on the other hand, we can conceive nothing more unfavorable to refor- 
matory discipline than a frequent relaxation of system in the same prison, 
or a frequent removal from one prison to another, on the ground of a con- 
vict’s supposed mental or physical infirmity. 

It may be necessary to provide for a few cases in the way of exception, 
but we believe it to be of the greatest importance that the rule of public 
punishment should be fixed and certain. 

In discussing these questions it should be remembered that, abstractedly 
considered, punishment is an evil, tending to depress or irritate the mind, 
and consequently prejudicial to the physical health. 

The different modes in which human punishments are administered are 
necessarily artificial, but, if based upon a sound knowledge of human na- 
ture, and regulated by a spirit of justice and benevolence, they assume the 
character of those natural or divinely-appointed consequences of wrong do- 
ing, which are not merely penal, but mercifully adapted to the correction 
and restoration of the offender. 

And since we find, that for the most part great afflictions are the ap- 

pointed consequences of great moral delinquencies, and that under this 
natural correction some minds and constitutions, both amongst the penitent 
and impenitent, are broken and impaired, it must not be expected that such 
results can be altogether avoided, under any penal institution which human 
wisdom or benevolence can devise. 
It is, however, a most encouraging fact that, under a system like that at 
Pentonville, the physical and mental condition of the prisoners is far more 
satisfactory than that of the same class of men, when undergoing the natu- 
ral consequences of their dissolute lives and habits, in the world. 

The records of workhouses and lunatic asylums, and still more, the early 
deaths of such characters, abundantly prove this assertion. 


Governor’s Report.—The interesting details of the internal 
economy of the prison, present many topics of inquiry and re- 
mark, but the general results are embodied in the report of the 
commissioners. ‘The causes of crime seem to be the same, the 
world over, and are stated very explicitly in this report: 


They are the loss, or neglect, or misconduct of parents; absence of moral 
and industrial training, ignorance, evil companionship, and the indulgence 
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of vicious propensities in childhood and youth ; the frequenting of beer-shops, 
theatres, concert-rooms, and places of low resort, resulfing in extravagance 
and poverty, ina distate for honest Jabor, in an insatiable thirst for low 
sensual gratifications, and finally, in the rejection of all moral restraints, 


The Governor expresses an “ abstract opinion” in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


Having at the first, felt confidence in the powers and capabilities of the 
system for the accomplishment of its objects, and that no valid objection 
could be raised against it, if rightly administered, on the ground of its being 
injurious either to physical or mental health, a period of more than five 
years of subsequent close personal experience of its working has left that 
sentiment not only unimpaired, but confirmed and strengthened. 


Moral and Religious Instruction —The chaplain’s report on 
this subject is quite satisfactory. Among many valuable re- 
sults of his investigation, bearing upon the social and intellec- 
tual condition of prisoners, we have the following: 


I have ascertained, by dividing the prisoners into classes according to 
previous education, that two-thirds of the crimes of those described upon ad- 
mission by the schoolmaster as well educated,* were forgery and embezzle- 
ment. In the ordinary school classes, which differ.more from the well 
educated, than from one another, there is no striking predominance of any 
one Class of crime. The total amount of property taken by the 500 prison- 
ers, according to their statements of its estimated value on trial, was up- 
wards of 10,0001.; the average proportion of which, to be set to the account 
of each man in the well-educated class, was above 501., but in the lowest 
class, it was below 5/. In the former, about 20 per cent. took property 
under 5/. value, and about 3 per cent. only under the value of 5s. In the 
latter, more than 50 in the 100 took property valued below 5l., and 20 in 
the 100 less than 5s. ! 

I have ascertained their average earnings to have been (until character 
was lost) in the well educated, upwards of 40s. weekly; in the highest of 
the three school classes, about 25s., in the second, 15s., and in the lowest, 
12s. Of the married, the proportion is under 25 in 100. Almost all the 
rest were removed from home associations and influences, chiefly from the 
hope of rising in the world, or of obtaining higher wages. No sin is sooner 
or more universally brought to remembrance amongst criminals than filial 
disobedience, nor any remorse more poignant. We have seen the stoutest 
men subdued, and the almost reprobate crying like children, at the recollec- 
tion of despised instruction or warning from a mother or father’s lips. 
With respect to the previous habits of these men, I expected to find scarcely 
any who had saved money from their earnings, but I ascertained that as 
many as 39 had put by money from their wages, beyond annual savings for 
clothes. The money was lost subsequently by gambling, speculation, busi- 
ness, or sudden fits of extravagance, which broke through all bounds. 


The chaplain expresses his views of separate confinement as 
a punishment with much emphasis. 





* These men are in most cases excused from attendance at school altogether. 
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Criminals are persons who more than others have shaken off all restraint, 
and indulged in licentious freedom from their youth. They derive counte- 
nance and support in a profligate and lawless career, from confederacy with 
others of a like character; and with companions in criminality, they forget, 
in continual excitement, all fear and self-reproach. 

For such persons to be shut in from every thing of this kind is to lose at 
once their only strength and comfort. Their condition, then, resembles 
that of the drunkard alter a night’s debauch, when his frame is subject to a 
painful depression. Men before inconsiderate, reckless, and self-willed to 
an amazing degree, are now driven to reflection, not for a few hours or 
days, but for months together, while their hitherto dormant or untaught 
conscience is aroused and enlightened by the word of God. This, without 
possibility of escape, constitutes a most severe, but, at the same time, a most 
salutary infliction. 

To form a just conception of separate confinement as a punishment, we 
must not limit our view to those persons who feel that they are actually de- 
riving benefit from education, or other means of improvement, for these 
have all the support which progress and the prospect of bettering their con- 
dition in after life supplies to the mind. To some individuals in these cir- 
cumstances imprisonment ceases almost for a time to be a punishment, 
becoming something eligible until they have acquired enough of the know- 
ledge or skill which they prize for their own purposes. One should look 
also, and I think more especially, because of the danger to which they are 
exposed, at the condition of those who, from previons education or acquired 
habits, take little or no interest in the occupation provided for the prisoner, 
and are not deriving from their situation any direct advantage. 

On the whole, therefore, whilst approving of this mode of punishment as 
affording more than ordinary means for the reformation of criminals, and 
containing, at the same time, the elements of a severe but by no means 
cruel punishment, I think it may be questioned whether separate confine- 
ment does not press too heavily upon minds of such a temper or condition as 
described in my last annual report; and it may be apprehended that this 
pressure on the mind from even such modified solitude as ours, may tend to 
generate, or at least to aggravate certain forms of bodily disease. But it is 
not my province to enter into this question as it deserves to be treated. 

In making these remarks, [ would by no means appear to countenance 
the notion that, separate confinement has the general tendency to weaken 
the mind or to undermine the constitution. My opinion is decidedly the 
reverse. After considerable experience, I am persuaded that it is a mode of 
punishment which may be so carried out as to prove in general both a safe 
and a wholesome infliction, and alleviated as it has been in Pentonville, 
gradually from the first and more especially of late, I am confident that the 
exceptions here will become less striking and of more rare occurrence. 
The progress of the prisoners so generally in education, proved by such 
facts as will be found in that part of my subject, shows sufficiently that their 
intellect has not been enfeebled or impaired; and the success of the men 
subsequently to their imprisonment in discharging employments which call 
for physical strength and activity, is a convincing proof that the system of 
separate confinement which they underwent had not permanently weakened 
their bodily energy. 

The comparative severity and peculiar character of separate confinement 
has great advantages. It is calculated to strike more terror into the minds 
of the lowest and vilest class of criminals than any other hitherto devised. 
Those who have not fallen so low feel more than compensated for its pecu- 
liar pressure, by the protection and privacy which it affords, and most of all 
the penitent. Nor is it likely to be carried out in the same spirit in which 
older systems were. It is an individual which has to be dealt with, not a 
tumultuous and dangerous assemblage, and that officer must be devoid of all 
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feeling who does not in his heart sympathize with his fellow man when 
situated as the isolated prisoner is. 

It will allow a diminution of the term of imprisonment for minor offences. 
This meets the objection against its expensiveness ; but it is of far greater 
importance that it may thus save society from much evil, and whole fami- 
lies from pauperism and crime. 

With regard to convicts who have wives and children, this is too obvious, 


Tn all cases the disruption of domestic ties for a lengthened period, if by any 


means it can be avoided, cannot but be considered as prejudicial in its con- 
sequences. 


On the fourth paragraph of this valuable extract, we take 
occasion to remark, that if the circumstances of their separa- 
tion from criminal company, (which is the pith and marrow of 
the separate system,) bears with undue severity upon any class 
of convicts, it is because of some inadvertence or negligence in 
those who are concerned in placing them under it. A defect of 
physical or intellectual energy is as proper a point to be con- 
sidered in awarding a sentence as the convict’s character, habits 
of life, or his social standing and relations, &c.,&c. The inability 
to endure the pressure of any calamity is not disclosed suddenly ; 
and those who are appointed and paid to superintend the pro- 
cess of prison-discipline, can be occupied with no higher duty 
than that of closely observing and seasonably regarding any 
evidence that the ends of the government, in sending the con- 
vict there, are likely to be perverted or defeated. We have 
always contended, that to develop, in their full proportion and 
bearing, the legitimate results of convict-separation, there must 
be first, an enlightened, careful and discriminating exercise of 
the judicial power; and secondly, a chuice corps of executive 
aids, acting harmoniously, under the direction of an intelligent, 
humane, sagacious, and trust-worthy governor or warden. 
Where the system of discipline contemplates chiefly the secure 
confinement of men at hard labor for a given period, leaving 
out of view the moral influences which attend it, there is abun- 
dant room for the convict to accommodate himself to circum- 
stances. ‘The restriction upon his locomotive tendencies and 
the crossing of his indolent habits and the denial of some in- 
dulgences of appetite, may be irksome for a while, but there is 
much of the social principle still in exercise, so that different tem- 
peraments easily find their counterpart. But where the whole- 
some principle of individual separation is applied, it operates on 
all alike ; and the responsibility is thrown upon the .judges to 
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regard its influence in the award of sentences, and upon the 
executive of each prison to provide all needful precautions 
against its abuse or perversion. If separation from convicts is 
allowed to become seclusion from all society ; if no respect is 
paid to such changes in the physical and moral condition of 
convicts as constantly occur in prisons and out of them; if, in 
a word, nothing is left to be modified in the process of applying 
the separate principle, so as to meet the various moral and 
physical exigencies which it brings to view, we should feel 
much less confidence in its success. The chaplain’s prudent 
reserve in the passage which has occasioned this comment, is 
quite needless, for all the advocates of separation admit that the 
inequality with which it bears on such a class of convicts as he 
describes, is to be met by such modifications of employment, 
exercise, and honest company as the case requires. The offi- 
cers of the government are not more clearly bound to keep 
within the authority of law in imposing its penalties, than they 
are to protect the convict against any unauthorized aggrava- 
tion of those penalties. 

If those who animadvert upon the system, in our own coun- 
try, would discriminate a little more cautiously between what is 
necessarily incident to convict-separation, and what results from 
the niggardliness of appropriations, the weakness of the pardon- 
ing power, the defects or delays of legislation, the inconsiderate- 
ness of courts in passing sentences, and the want of intelligence, 
harmony and humanity in those who administer it, we should 
avoid much controversy, and prevent wide-spread mischief. 


THE PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 

Bodily Health.—The general health of the prisoners is repre- 
sented as remarkably good, and only two deaths occurred dur- 
ing the year; one from a cancer of ihe stomach, and the other 
from a disease of the heart. 

Only one case of mania occurred during the year, and from 
this the patient recovered before he left the prison. 


The mortality of the prison, if we consider all pardons on medical grounds 
as deaths, is only 13.08 per 1000 for the year 1847. 

During the four years, from 1848 to 1846 inclusive, the mortality per 
1000 prisoners, from all causes, had been 15.70 per annum, but during the 
year 1846, only 7.08 per 1000. As regards consumption, the mortality for 
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the four years had been 11.47 per 1000 per annum; but for 1846, only at 
the rate of 4.72. The return shown in the tables of this year, with refer. 
ence to pulmonary consumption, goes far to prove the correctness of the 
opinion I expressed in my former report, as to the cause which had tended 
to the production of the d:scase during previous years, (the pursuit of dusty 
trades. ) 
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Mentul Condition. —The views of the medical officer on this 
subject, are expressed with much clearness and modesty, and 
we are sure our readers will require no apology for an ex- 
tended extract. 


Independently of the difficulty which of necessity attaches to the study of 
the mental condition of a large body of men, the subject in its application 
to prisoners is more especially embarrassed by the existence of strong mo- 
tives for deceit and dissimulation. 

In my former reports, I have refrained from entering at any length on 
this branch of inquiry, and only do so now because time having added 
strength to my opinions, I am enabled more confidently to approach the 
subject. 

The suspicion which naturally attached to the separate system, in refer- 
ence to its effects on the minds of those subjected to its influence, made it 
uecessary to exercise the greatest caution in promulgating early impres- 
sions. It was above all necessary carefully to avoid the fallacy of consider- 
ing every mental peculiarity as a consequence, and not possibly an accidental 
concomitant of the discipline ; and, moreover, carefully to guard against the 
influence so frequently exerted over the mind by a desire to discover some- 
thing new, where something new has been expected. 

The experience of five years at the Pentonville Prison has shown, that 
cases of mental disease of a severer kind, and requiring removal to a lunatic 
asylum, have by no means materially exceeded in number those which oc- 
cur among the general crimina] population;* while the milder forms of 
mental affection have been of a character such as is constantly observed 
among the general population at liberty ; nor do I believe, from what I have 
myself observed in dispensary and hospita! practice, that they greatly exceed 
them in number, notwithstanding that the criminal population is admitted to 
be more prone to mental disease, generally speaking, than those persons are 
who enjoy the advantages of better constituted minds and habits of industry. 
. more especially refer here to the experience derived from attendance on 
out-patients at public charities, it being among that class that minor ail- 
ments connected with hypochondriasis and dyspepsia are brought under 
notice 

It is a matter of fact which none but the inexperienced can doubt, that 
the Peutonville prisoners evince a cheerfulness quite inconsistent with the 
prevalence of any cause tending to produce more than a wholesome correc- 
tive influence on the mind. 

That misery and hypochondriacal symptoms are sometimes produced by 
bad news from home ; the remembrance of sorrows past ; and, in some cases, 
by the remorse consequent upon a career of crime, is of necessity, the case; 
but I see no reason to believe that such effects are aggravated by the sepa- 
rate system, as carried on at Pentonville. 

Our prisoners are occasionally guilty of gross imposition, and, like prison- 
ers in general, can simulate mental as well as physical pain with much 
dexterity. Some among them have been well acquainted with the opinion 
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commonly prevailing out of doors, that the separate system produces in- 
sanity, and they have on more than one occasion told meso. It thus not 
unfrequently happens, that they will make allusions to the state of their 
memory, and to sensations in their heads, talking in a manner which, though 
it may prove totally inconsistent with mental disease, yet often succeeds in 
impressing careless observers with a fear that they are showing indications 
of unsoundness of mind. 

A careless mode of observing the mental condition of prisoners is occa- 
sionally productive of much mischief. When a prisoner discovers that he 
has been thought to require the attention of the physician in consequence of 
conversations which he may have held with another officer, he will either 
become anxious and irritable, or he will try to turn the anxiety of the au- 
thorities to his advantage, and seek for such indulgences as he has reason 
to believe are occasionally allowed. In this way much dissatisfaction and 
inconvenience may be produced, and a source of irritation created, which 
might be easily avoided by more discreet management. 

If cases such as these, and the feigned depression of cunning and bad men 
be separated from the real cases of depression (which are rare) occurring 
among our prisoners, the only correct conclusion is, that our discipline is 
not to be regarded as especially depressing or Jess generally applicable with 
safety to the minds of prisoners than any other with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

In making this statement, I beg distinctly to be understood to speak of 
the separate system as it is carried on at Pentonville, which enforces men- 
tal occupation as an essential element. 


We know of no separate prison in the United States, where 
mental occupation is not made an essential element of the dis- 
cipline. We presume, therefore, that the sa/vo in this last para- 
graph has some local bearing. 





Art. II.—JOHN HOWARD. 


In resuming our notice of the life of Howard, we shall soon 
pass from a consideration of the private and personal details, 
illustrative of the character of the man, which engaged our 
attention in the last number of this journal, to that of his public 
career as “the prison seeker and prison reformer.” A few 
lines are due, however, to a subject which was of the deepest 
interest to him, as a parent, and which, as presented by some 
persons in false reports to the public, was calculated to injure 
his reputation. We refer now to the misconduct and early 


death of his son, and of the charge of neglect, and at times 
VOL. v.—16 
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harsh treatment of the latter by Howard. The only specific 
charge to this effect was, that he had once locked up his son 
for several hours in a solitary place, put the key in his pocket, 
and gone off to Bedford, leaving him there till he returned at 


night. This story was sifted to the bottom by Meredith Town- 


send, one of Howard’s most intimate friends, who gives the 
following account of its origin: 


It was Mr. Howard’s constant practice to walk out with his child in the 
garden, while the servants were at dinner. In one of these little excursions, 
with Master Howard in his hand, (who was then about three years old,) the 
father being much entertained with the innocent prattle of his son, they 
went till they came to the root-house, or hermitage, in a retired part of the 
garden, with which the young gentleman was familiarly acquainted; and 
were there for some time, diverting one another. During this, the servant 
came in great haste to inform his master that a gentleman on horseback 
was at the door, and desired to speak with Mr. Howard immediately, upon 
business of some importance; and as he wished to be with him as soon as 
possible, he said to his son, “ Jack, be a good boy, and keep quiet, and I shall 
come very soon to you again ; * and so locking the door to prevent the child 
from going out and prowling about the garden by himself, to the hazard of 
getting into some mischief, he put the key in his pocket, and ran to the 
person in waiting as fast as he could. The conversation between them 
lasted much jonger than he had expected, and put the thought of the child 
out of his mind. Upon the gentleman’s departure, he asked the servant 
where Jack was, and received for answer, that he supposed him to be in the 
root-house where he had been left. And then instantly recollecting the in- 
cident, he flew to set him at liberty, and found him quietly asleep on the 
matting ; and when he was waked, could not perceive that the confinement 
had made any disagreeable impressions upon his mind. 


When his boy was about four years old, his father placed 
him under the care of a discreet and worthy woman, who 
kept a school for young ladies at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, 
in order that in some sort the loss of maternal supervision 
might be made upto him. Thence in proper season, he was 
removed to an academy for boys—afier which he was succes- 
sively placed under the ablest tutors at Daventry, Nottingham, 


Edinburgh and Cambridge. 





Howard, in his journey to the continent, undertaken after 
the death of his wife, for the recovery of his health, makes 
frequent mention, in his letters and private journal, of his “dear 


boy,” his “ ever dear boy.” 


But while he must stand acquitted of either neglect or harsh- 


ness, or of wanting in a sincere and ardent desire for his son’s 


welfare, doubts may be reasonably entertained of the wisdom of 
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his early method of controlling the impatience and outbreaks of 
temper, natural to childhood and early youth. He enforced 
and obtained unlimited obedience to his commands, without, it 
is true, once striking the child; but still by a process of com- 
pulsion, productive of fear. The child was not taught or en- 
couraged to confide in his father; and this early reserve seems 
to have been continued, and to have prevented Howard from 
ascertaining, as he might otherwise have done, the vile nature 
of the youth whom he allowed to be the companion of his son. 
Be this as it may, it is too clear that the latter showed an early 
fondness for dissipation and vicious courses, which brought 
disease in their train, and developed into activity the predispo- 
sition to insanity, inherited from the mother’s side. 

Leaving this painful theme, let us speak of the public life of 
Howard—that which gave him undying fame, and conferred a 
celebrity on the age in which he lived. The journal of his 
travels on the continent, extending from Holland to Naples, 
undertaken, as already intimated for the recovery of his health, 
evinces a deep religious feeling, and a disregard of those objects 
of art which had attracted his attention when he first visited 
those countries. His mind was undergoing a preparation for 
high and arduous duties, the performance of which called 
out all the energy and resolution of his nature. Of this we see 
ample proofs in his journal, we ought rather to say the private 
notes of his thoughts and reflections, not intended for publication, 
and on this very account, the more worthy of being received as 
expressive of the inmost feelings of the man. Room is not given 
us for transcribing even a portion of those which we meet with 
in Mr. Dixon’s volume. Among them is a document the most 
important which we possess of his mental history. It may be 
called a solemn covenant, prepared by himself, and is dated 
May 27,1770. It was renewed at Moscow, on the 27th of 
September, 1789, within a very short period of his death. 

The election of Howard to the office of High Sheriff of Bed- 
ford, directed his attention as a matter of duty, though not sus- 
tained by common precedent, to the state of the prisons within 
his jurisdiction. 


To marshal his javelin men—to parade in his carriage at the head of 
the gentry of the county—to go forth, surrounded by a petty pomp, to meet 
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the judges in their half-yearly visits to the locality—to escort them to their 
lodgings amid the joyous pealing of bells—to do the honors of the assize 
ball—and such like easy and gentlemanly duties, were all that custom re- 
quired from high sheriffs; the rest, if there were such, was left as a matter 
of course to the underlings. 


Such, however, continues Mr. Dixon, was not Howard’s 
reading of the part. 


Laying aside all pomp, he sat in the court during the trials; and in the 
intervals visited and inspected, with the utmost care and minuteness, every 
portion of the prison. Nota single cell was suffered to escape his notice. 
Every abuse was brought to light. Every inmate of the gaol received the 
benefit of his visits. This was in reality the beginning of his life-work. 


This same prison of Bedford has become celebrated by the pre- 
sence, but under very different circumstances, of John Bunyan, 
so long a captive within its walls, and of John Howard, the 
visitor from choice, and the reformer of its abuses. 

Some of the dark features of the mal-administration of pri- 
sons, at that time, are set forth by Mr. Dixon in the following 
passage, in which, after telling us that Howard soon became 
convinced of the radically bad style of prison-buildings in 
England, he says: 


In the gaol over which he was invested with a nominal charge, the two 
dungeons for felons were both eleven feet below the surface of the ground ; 
one of the consequences was, that they were always damp, and sometimes 
the walls and floors—upon the latter, the inmates had also to sleep— 
were quite wet. There was but one court-yard for both sexes—a fault, 
which, monstrous and revolting as it appears, he afterwards found to obtain 
in almost every gaol in the kingdom. In addition to these fundamental 
misprovisions, there were the common errors of administration—some of 
which are so pithily set forth in the extract just quoted. A person who had 
been incarcerated for debt, when he had arranged and settled with his credi- 
tor, could not obtain his liberty unless he had the wherewithal to fee the 
gaoler to the extent of 15s. 4d., and the turnkey 2s. In default of his 
ability to raise these sums—though the competent tribunals had pronounced 
him at liberty—he was thrust back into his dungeon, literally to rot—for in 
those days that common expression of the relentless creditor had the naked 
and terrible significance of truth. The same course was adopted with per- 
sons accused of crime—if declared innocent. For being innocent, a poor 
man might be imprisoned for life! The crying injustice of this last circum- 
stance roused up all the energies of the philanthropist’s mind. It was in- 
deed a wrong so manifest and flagrant, as to be almost difficult of belief. 
Our criminal code was then, in some respects, quite diabolical :—a man 
might be left to die of starvation or fever in a gaol for not being guilty of 
any crime ; and he might be hanged for breaking a hop-band in a garden in 
Kent, or stealing an old coat of the value of five shillings in Middlesex. 
And this was in the age of Pitt and Fox, of Burke and Sheridan, of Howard 
and Paley. ‘Truly, it would seem that we have only just escaped from a 
state of semi-barbarism ! 
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Beds for prisoners were never thought of in those days. In 
the Leicester prison, debtors, who were unable to pay for ac- 
commodations, (and honest debtors must be supposed to be al- 
ways in this situation,) were confined in a long dungeon, which 
was damp and dark, being under ground, and had only two 
small holes, the largest not more than twelve inches square, to 
let in air and light. 

It was towards the close of the year 1773, that Howard be- 
gan his visits of inspection to the different prisons in England. 
“He was gradually led on to extend them into the nearer 
counties—then into the neighboring kingdoms of the British 
empire—then over the greater part of Europe, and finally to 
the other continents of the globe.” 

We are not called upon to give the details of the horrible 
scenes which met the eyes of Howard in his different journeys. 
They suggest to us the barbarism of the dark ages, rather than 
the doings of less than a century ago, in a country boasting then 
of its high civilization. The world is not yet entirely freed of such 
atrocities; but happily in most countries of Christendom, reforms 
and ameliorations have been introduced, and in some, (includ- 
ing a goodly portion of our own,) salutary revolutions in prison 
discipline have been brought about. It may not be, however, 
without profit to compare a modern penitentiary with the city 
and county prisons of York, as they presented themselves to the 
notice of Howard, within a period of eighty years ago. The 
debtor’s apartments were airy and spacious, and the provisions 


sufficient ; but far different was the aspect of the criminal de- 
partment. 


Its court-yard was small and without water—the pump being ingeni- 
ously placed just outside the palisades; water had consequently to be carried 
in by the servants of the establishment—a circumstance which sufficiently 
accounted for the filthiness of the place. Considering the very imperfect 
means of ventilation then known, the cells were horribly small—being only 
74 feet long, 64 wide, and 84 high; that is, each cell contained about 414 
cubic feet of air, being less than thirty-six hours’ consumption for a single 
individual; in addition to which they were close and dark—having only a 
hole of about 4 inches by 8 over the door, or half a dozen perforations of an 
inch or so in diameter, by which the scanty and poisoned air of the narrow 
passages serving to divide the cells might enter, if it could. Yet, in these 
dungeons, three human beings were commonly locked up for the night, 
which in winter lasted fourteen to sixteen hours! There could be no won- 
der that the destroyer was so busy in this gaol,—for into these loathsome 
holes the victims were nightly thrust, with only a damp floor, barely cover- 
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ed by a wretched pittance of straw, for their bed of rest; while a sewer, 
which ran through one of the passages, rendered them still more intolerably 
offensive. The infirmary for the sick consisted of but a single room,—so 
that when there was in it an inmate of one sex, the sick of the other—should 
there be any, as was frequently the case—had to remain in their noisome 
dens until death relieved them from their sufferings! A case of this kind 
came under Howard’s immediate notice. At the time of his visit a woman 
was sick, and of course she occupied the infirmary ; a man was afterwards 
seized with the distemper—always raging with greater or lesser virulence 
in the prisons of that period—but he was forced to remain, ill as he was, in 
his fever-infected cell. It is really difficult to realize a fact like this, and 
so near our own day too! “Sick and in prison” is a phrase which at all 
times and under all circumstances conveys to the heart and mind of man a 
strange sense of desolation and misery—the thought of being sick and in 
prison in York Castle, must have had far more of the fiavor of hell than of 
earth in it. The city gaol of York was no better than that for the county. 


The gaol at Ely was rickety and ruinous, and totally unfit 
for the safe custody of criminals; but instead of strengthening 
the walls and doors which would have cost money, the war- 
dens adopted the plan of chaining the prisoners on their backs 
to the floors, passing over them several bars of iron, and fasten- 
ing an iron collar covered with spikes round their necks, as 
well as placing a heavy bar of the same metal over their legs, 
to prevent attempts to escape. 

At Norwich, whence Howard had proceeded from Ely, he 
found the cells built under ground, and the keeper paying fifty 
pounds a year to the under sheriff, for his situation. The gaol 
delivery was but once a year; and the allowance for straw for 
the whole prison was only a guinea, or about five dollars, per 
annum. In the castle of this city, used as the county gaol of 
Norfolk, there was an under-ground dungeon for male felons, 
into which the inmates descended by a ladder, the floor of 
which was often one or two feet deep in water ! 


‘he felon’s gaol at Exeter, for the county of Devonshire, was the private 
property of an individual, John Denny Rolle, whose family had long held it 
as a grant from the Duchy of Cornwall, and who at this time received from 
it an income of twenty-two pounds a-year paid by the keeper—whio, in his 
turn, had no other means of recovering this sum, and of gaining a livelihood 
for himself and family, than out of the fees of the prisoners and the profits 
of the sale of small beer. These facts would naturally prepare the visitor 
to expect any amount of disorder, corruption, and petty tyranny in its gov- 
ernment—and he was not disappointed. The night dungeons, though but a 
few steps under ground, were close, dark, and confined ; the windows small, 
and the whole very unhealthy. An infirmary had been built, but the steps 
leading up to it were ina ruinous state; and the surgeon told his visitor 
that he—the surgeon—was excused by contract from attending any prisoner 
in the cells, who might be sick of the gaol fever!! As we have said, the 
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keeper paid Mr. Rolle a yearly sum for his office—though the family pos- 
sessed an estate‘ granied for the purpose of enabling it to uphold this very 
prison in a state of security and conveniency : intosuch a state of corruption 
had the administration of such like trusts then fallen! At the period of 
Howard’s first visit, two sailors were in the gaol, who for some petty fault 
had been fined by a magistrate 1s. each, detained because unable to dis- 
charge the large fees of the gaoler and the clerk of the peace—the first 
amounting to 14s. 4d., the latter to 11. 1s. 4d.; total 11. 15s. 8d. Having 
no means of satisfying these claims, the honest blue-jackets were condemned 
“to rot in gaol.””. The other prisons of this city also received a number of 
careful inspections from the philanthropist—the report of which are of like 
character with the foregoing. 


The philanthropist was in the habit, after having ascertained 
the facts of the case, of paying the small sums and the fees for 
which so many poor debtors were confined, and of thus pro- 
curing their liberation. 

Nearly simultaneous with Howard’s inquiries, or at a some- 
what earlier date than the commencement of them, a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Popham, abolish- 
ing gaolers’ fees, and substituting for them fixed salaries, pay- 
able out of the county rates. The bill, after having gone 
through two readings, was withdrawn on the third, with a 
view to its being again brought forward in an amended form. 
Between this and the following session of Parliament, Howard 
began his great work; and it was not long before he and Mr. 
Popham came together, and agreed upon a plan of joint opera- 
tions. 

After Howard had completed his first rapid survey of the 
prisons of England, and had, in consequence, collected a large 
mass of facts, he was called before a committee of the whole 
House of Commons, to hear his report and examine thereon. 


This examination, on a subject so novel, and at the same time so im- 
portant, excited no small degree of public attention. Howard’s answers to 
the various questions proposed to him were so clear, unreserved, and prac- 
tical—his testimony against the manifold abuses of the penal system was so 
Jogical and conclusive—his evidence, amply supported by facts and illus- 
trated from minute personal knowledge as to the unhealthiness of the ma- 
jority of the prisons of this country, and his several suggestions for their 
improvement, were all so satisfactory to his auditors that, on the House re- 
suming, the chairman, Sir Thomas Clavering, at the instance of the com- 
mittee, moved—* That John Howard, Esq., be called to the bar, and that 
Mr. Speaker do acquaint him that the House are very sensible of the hu- 
manity and zeal which have led him to visit the several gaols of this king- 
dom, and to communicate to the House the interesting observations which 
he has made upon that subject.”? He was accordingly called for, and in the 
name of the supreme legislature of his country, was thanked for his phi- 
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128 JOHN HOWARD. 





Janthropic exertions—an honor seldom accorded by that body to other than 
the ministers of war and conquest. A circumstance, however, occurred 
during this very examination, which shows how little his sublime patriotism 
and philanthropy were appreciated at first—even in the highest assembly in 
the Jand. One of the members, surprised at the extent and minuteness of 
his inspections, requested to be informed at whose expense he travelled! 
“ A question to which,” Dr. Aikin says, ‘he could hardly reply without ex- 


pressing some indignant emotion.” 


Under the heading of “ The Prison-World of England,” Mr. 
Dixon gives farther details of Howard’s continued inquiries 
into the state of the gaols in England and Wales, which were 
extended to Scotland and Ireland. They too often exhibited 
the most revolting features. Some of these were abated by 
the passage of two new laws, abolishing certain fees, and pro- 
viding for the better regulation of prisons, which last included 
washing and ventilation, and the procuring of suitable infir- 


maries. 


Part of his self-imposed duties now consisted in seeing that 
the new laws were enforced; and this he continued to have 
done in a very effectual manner, by his plain, direct, business- 
like fashion of visits and inspection, in which he was a known 


and feared, yet trusted, censor. 


Howard barely escaped being snatched away from the true 
theatre of his usefulness and fame, in the year 1774, by his 


being nearly elected a member of Parliament. 


After a very 


protracted trial, by a committee of the House of Commons, of 
the claims of the opposing candidates, the decision was given 
in favor of his opponent,—happily for the poor prisoners all 
over the world,—happily for the reputation of Howard himself, 


of his country and of the age. 


Previously to arranging his papers, which contained the re- 
sult of his tours of inspection of the prisons of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the philanthropist determined to travel into 
France, Germany and Holland, and to note whatever was most 


germain to the subject in those countries. 


Paris was the first halting-place of this journey. There, 
after visiting other prisons, he endeavored, but in vain, to pro- 
cure admission to the Bastille. His eagerness to see the inte- 
rior of this so long dreaded and famed prison, induced him to 
penetrate the outer-court unbidden, and to subject himself, but 


for a prompt retreat, to the seizure of his person, and to captivity, 
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it may have been for life, or until its secrets were revealed by 
its capture and destruction sixteen years later. 

Howard found much to admire in French prisons, when 
compared with those of England. The former were generally 
clean and fresh; they had no gaol distemper—no prisoners 
ironed. The allowance of food was ample and regularly de- 
livered. 


In his tour through Flanders, he of course visited Ghent, a 
city famous in the history of correctional discipline. 


The Maison de Force, a prison built by the States of Austrian Flanders, 
excited a large share of his attention, and furnished him with some of his 
most precious observations. In fact, for the time, it was the model prison 
of Europe; in almost every department offering the most striking contrast 
to the arrangements of English prisons. The convicts were properly lodged 
—fed—clothed—instructed—worked. The utmost regularity, order, and 
cleanliness prevailed; there was no drunkenness; no riot; no excessive 
inisery; no irons; no starvation. The city was not, however, entirely free 
from gaol horrors. In all ages, the janitors of the Church have been re- 
marked as severe custodians. Here they did not belie their usual character. 
The gaol belonging to the wealthy monastery of St. Benedict—which fra- 
ternity possessed a great number of lordships, and had no small part of 
Ghent itself within its jurisdiction—adjoined the court-house of the Abbey, 
and consisted of three dreary dungeons, deep, close, foul, and dark. How- 
ard descended into these wretched abodes, and aceording to his custom be- 
gan seriously to count the steps, measure the cells, windows, and so forth; 
all of which proceedings so alarmed and enraged the warder—who was 
unused to such doings in his office—that he somewhat gruffly turned his 
strange visiter ont; and on his calling again, years afterwards, refused him 
permission to enter—to speak with, or even to relieve, the inmates. 


When in Holland, he visited Rotterdam, Delft, Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, the Hague, Greeningen, and Loewarden: he was 
delighted with every thing he saw in that country. 


In all that related to the law and administration of penal science, Hol- 
land was at that time far in advance of the rest of Europe. Its general 
average of crime was remarkably low—of fraudulency, still lower. At 
Amsterdam, Howard learned with surprise that in the whole of that po- 
pulous city there had not been a single execution for the ten years immedi- 
ately preceding his inquiry; and that for a hundred years, one year with 
another, the average of the executions had not been more than one per 
annum! There was food for thought in this. Amsterdam then contained 
about 250,000 inhabitants—London about thrice the number; in other re- 
spects the elements of comparison between the two cities were not unfair; 
and fortunately we have some data for a comparison. In the year 1772, an 
elaborate table was compiled and published by Sir Theodore Janssen, show- 
ing the number of persons tried at the Old Bailey, and capitally sentenced, 
during the twenty-three years, 1749-71, with the number of those actually 
executed. In these twenty-three years, there were 794 persons condemned 
to death—of which number, 678 were hanged, the remainder died in gaol, 
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were transported, or pardoned. Taking those only who actually came to 
the gallows—678 gives an average for the city of London of about 294 per 
annum; which again, allowing for the difference of population, gives about 
ten executions in London to every one in Amsterdam! Nor did the pau- 
city of death punishments encourage the growth of crime in the Dutch city. 
At the period of Howard’s visit, there were but s¢x delinquents confined in 
the gaols of that rich commercial depét, and, what is perhaps still more 
remarkable, only eighteen debtors. ‘The restraining agents were moral, 
not material; resulting from education and public opinion, rather than from 
fear of bodily suffering. To be in prison for debt was considered in Holland as 
an indelible disgrace. Howard, as usual, goes at once to the root of the 
matter:—“ The principal cause that debtors, as well as capital offenders, 
are few, is the great care that is taken to train up the children of the poor, 
and indeed of all others, to industry. The States do not transport convicts; 
but men are put to labor in the rasp-houses, and women to proper work in 
the spin-houses—upon this professed maxim, ‘MAKE THEM DILIGENT AND 


THEY WILL BE HONEST.’ Great care is taken to give them moral and reli-~ - 


gious instruction, and reform their manners, for their own and the public 
good ; and I am well informed that many come out sober and honest. Some 
have even chosen to continue and work in the house after their discharge. 
Offenders are sentenced to these houses according to their crimes, for seven, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, and even ninety-nine years; but, to prevent despair, 
seldom for life. As an encouragement to sobriety and industry, those who 
distinguished themselves by such behavior are discharged before the expira- 
tion of their term.” ) 


The prisons in Germany had one feature, which attracted 
the attention of the traveller, from its strangely contrasting 
with those of England. lt was, that few of them had any 
tenants. At Hamburgh he saw a drawback to what in other 
respects commanded approbation. In the case of refractory 
criminals, there was an excess of severity demanding all re- 
probation. The felons were loaded with fetters, while in some 
instances the most barbarous tortures were resorted to, in 
order to make a suspected offender confess his crime. Equally 
terrific engines were in use in the Hanover prisons. ‘A criminal 
suffered the Osnaburgh torture twice,” Howard writes, “ about 
two years ago; the last time at putting to him the third ques- 
tion—the executioner having worn off the hair from his head, 
breast, &c.,—he confessed and was executed.” This, (adds 
Mr. Dixon,) was in 1774, in the hereditary domain of the pater- 
nal prince, whose tyranny drove the Americans into rebellion 
the self-same year. 

The great feature, remarks Mr. Dixon, which distinguished 
the prisons on the continent from those in England, was that, 
in the former, prisoners were employed. “In fact, hard work, 
was the chief correctional agent at this time, in opera- 
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tion abroad. In this country, [England,] correction was 
hardly thought of—confinement was the one thing aimed at.” 
The exposure of the criminals by labor abroad, or in what may 


be called open-day punishments, was thought by Howard to— 


exert a salutary effect upon those classes of the community, 
from which the criminal population chiefly springs. England, 
the author complains, has two agents of punishment—alike un- 
worthy of an age or country pretending to a high state of 
civilization—the gallows and the penal settlement; both of 


them, as he thinks, repudiated, or nearly so, by every other 
enlightened nation. 


With the results of a Jong series of years, and the workings of many 
penal systems before us, it may well be doubted whether our gigantic plan 
of hanging and transporting has not been altogether a profound mistake. 
At all events it has been a failure. We have exported vice—disease— 
lunacy, more largely than any other commodity; and yet the supply seems 
inexhaustible. We have hanged offenders ten times faster than other na- 
tions; and offences multiply, in despite of all our severity. England her- 
self has not been improved by the process; while colonies of men, worse 
than demons, have rapidly grown up in her penal settlements—after a time, 
it may be feared, to repay her in a coinage like her own. 


In a short occasional excursion to Chelmsford, after his re- 


turn to England, Howard found the gaol of that town ina 
wretched condition. 


The gaoler had no salary. In the tap-room, a copy of regulations was 
hung up—one of which ran as follows :—* Prisoners to pay garnish, or run 
the gaunilet !’? The keeper of this prison was a woman; by no means a 
solitary instance of the kind; for at that time the county gaols of Worcester, 
Horsham, Monmouth, Gloucester, Exeter, Bodmin, and Reading, were all 
under the custodianship of women! 


Howard, as we believe we have already remarked, did not 
content himself with merely impulsive philanthropy and hasty 
observations, the conclusions from which are often more mis- 
leading than useful. His large conscientiousness kept his at- 
tention continually alive to the subject, and made him aware 
of the necessity of the completest inspection of all the prisons 
of his own country, and of those in foreign lands, to which ac- 
cess could be procured. Most men would have been satisfied 


with the tours for this purpose which he had already made. 
Not so with Howard. 


On coming to put his papers into order, he still found, or feared, that there 
were many gaps which ought to be filled up. As the sphere of his inquiries 
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enlarged, he discovered new prisons, courts, houses of correction, and bride- 
wells, of which he had previously never heard,—and all of which he con- 
sidered it necessary to include in his accounts. ‘To take in these, and to 
revise and correct his former observations, he resolved to undertake another 
complete tour of the country, and inspect or re-inspect the whole gaol sys- 
tem of the kingdom. The mind is almost faint with following in the track 
of these multiplied and multiplying labors, though it can compress the efforts 
of a year into a line ; what then must have been the devotion, the sacrifice, 
the grandeur of purpose of the man, who, without personal interest—nay, at 
the cost of his time, health, repose, property, and life—shrank not from the 
perils and privations with which his almost super-human task was environed ! 


We were going to speak of Howard’s second visit to the 
continental prisons, as a part of his renewed tour of inspection, 
but we find ourselves compelled by our narrow limits to desist, 
for the present; and must e’en postpone the completion of our 
notice of the life and actions of the great philanthropist to 
another number of the Journal. 





—<—>-— 


Art. IV.—DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 
To the Editors :— 

It was my good or ill-fortune to receive, a few days ago, from a benevo- 
lent friend in a distant city, a letter introducing to my notice a very tidily- 
dressed and well-behaved man, who was out of employment, but competent 
and willing to labor, and seeking a place. He could write well—was a 
skilful accountant, and, so far as education and personal manners are con- 
cerned, would not suffer in comparison with many men known to me as oc- 
cupying clerkships worth $700 or $800 per annum. He was disposed to work, 
if it were merely for coarse food and a decent lodging at night. He was con- 
fident of his ability to please any one who should employ him; but he was 
depressed and discouraged by vain applications. It is possible that even ho- 
nest men, of irreproachable character, are sometimes put to their wits’ end 
in this way, but the man whom my friend had sent to me, with a request 
that I would help him, was not of this character. He was a DISCHARGED 
convict. His story must be told, or there would be a culpable disingenuous- 
ness in the attempt to get him a place—and when his story was told, pity 
and sympathy were felt for him, but there was none to give him what he 
wanted—EMPLOY MENT. 

Is it not pertinent to inquire, through your Journal, what is to be done 
with sueha man? If he remains unemployed, he must beg, or steal, or 
starve. He will not beg while he has a muscle to use, honestly or kna- 
vishly. It is bad economy (to say the least) to have such a man relapse into 
a criminal course, and put society to the expense of re-capturing, re-convict- 
ing and re-employing him, and gain nothing after all but a new edition of 
an old culprit. Why not at once make suitable provision for discharged 
convicts ?—not to turn them into lecturers on the approved modes of per- 
petrating felonies, (as we do reformed gamblers and kindred gentry,) nor to 
parade them as objects of morbid sympathy, nor to put them on the same foot- 
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ing with men who have breasted the waves of temptation and adversity, and 
remained honest and true. All this would be as inconsistent with good sense 
as with tru2 humanity. 

All that is asked is, that such an one should be met with a friendly look 
as he leaves the door of his prison—a degraded but, perhaps, a penitent 
man— that his physical wants may be supplied ;—that those exigencies of his 
nature which goad him to crime, may be provided for, temporarily ;—that his 
professed willingness to work for an honest living may be tested by an op- 
portunity—and that so much confidence may be extended to him as will 
prove his fidelity, without unreasonable hazard to the interests of others. 
These are not exorbitant claims, especially when it is considered that the 
community is a party interested. The reformation of a convict and his res- 
toration to a reputable social standing, work indeed a great change for him, 
but is it a little one for us? 

The discharged convict, unreformed, is a terrible eneiny to the commu- 
nity. In one important sense he isthe stronger party. True indeed it is, 
that when he is begging the means of getting a meal, or a night’s lodging, 
at our hands, we feel our strength—but when he goes abroad at midnight, 
with a match-box, he can arouse the whole city from its slumbers—and call 
the inhabitants to read by a terrific light, the folly of leaving the piscHare- 
ED coNnvicT to himself! 








NOTICES OF REPORTS, LEGISLATIVE PROCEED- 
INGS, &c. 


Through the kindness of friends, (whose attentions we beg to acknow- 
ledge, and to ask their continuance,) we are supplied with several interest- 
ing documents, which we proceed briefly to notice. 


I. LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


No. 1.—Physician’s Report to the Board of Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 1849, 32 pp. Svo. 


This is Dr. Kirkbride’s ninth report, and it gives us a very clear and inter- 
esting conception of the order, arrangements, and economy of the institution, 
and of the invaluable blessing it confers on those who need its care. There 
were 221 patients under charge at the date of report, or 21 more than at 
the date of the preceding report ; and the average number during the year 
was 210, of whom 99 were females. The buildings were filled to their ut- 
most capacity. The health of the hospital during the year is justly set forth as 
a cause of devout thankfulness to a protecting Providence. When the 
cholera prevailed in the immediate vicinity, and swept from a neighboring 
institution 229 patients, of whom 70 were from the insane ward, it is cer- 
tainly remarkable, that not only no case of cholera occurred in the hospital, 
but an unusual state of health prevailed. 

The report describes minutely the very important additions which have 
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been recently made to the buildings, and also the new and very complete 
and satisfactory apparatus for warming and ventilating the apartments, and 
for furnishing ample bathing accommodations. The entire cost of these 
various improvements exceed eight thousand dollars; and the institution, 
the capacity of which, at its opening in 1841, allowed only of the reception 
of 140 patients and their attendants, is now enlarged so as to accommodate 
220, and to afford means of comfort, and of various sanitary influences, 
which were scarcely thought of at the outset, and the value of which is 
quite inestimable. Such an account is highly creditable to the benevolence 
and liberality of the managers, to the judgment and efficiency of the physi- 
cian, and to the public character of the institution. 

We hope commissioners or others who are charged with the construction 
of edifices of this nature, will avail themselves of the highly practical in- 
formation which this report furnishes, and which an inspection of the pre- 
mises will fully illustrate. 

Of the 187 patients discharged during the year, 104 were cured, and 39 
more or less improved. Of the cured, 51 were residents in the hospital not 
more than three months. This gives us a very impressive view of the 
value of such an institution, that it should be able in so short a time, and at 
so trifling an expense, to stay and reverse the tendencies of so many minds 
towards a state of settled insanity. 





> 


No. 2.—Seventeenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, (Mass.) December, 1849, 
SO pp. 8vo. 

This is truly a public hospital. Its doors are open to all persons “ furi- 
ously mad and dangerous to be at large,” who may be sent thither by order 
of court, or by the overseers of the poor. Of course there will always be a 
large class of inveterate cases, and much embarrassment in classifying pa- 
tients, and preventing the evils of association ; and we think the suggestion 
of the report to be exceedingly modest and reasonable, that the construction 
of the law should be so far restricted, as to ‘“‘ exclude cases of mental imbe- 
cility, which is the obvious effect of the last stages of bodily disease and in- 
firmity.”” The accommodations of the institution which was originally 
plauned for 113, are limited to 375 patients; but at no time during the past 
year were there less than 405; the average number was 420, and at one 
time they had 440! Of 169 patients supported by the State, 95 are natives 
of Ireland ! 

The admissions of the year were 273; and of 253 discharged, 138 were 
recoveries, and 26 decidedly improved. The whole number under care 
through the year was 682. Of eleven cases of cholera in the hospital, four 
died, and the rest entirely recovered. The total number of deaths was 37, 
or 53 per cent. The average time in the hospital of recovered patients is 
stated to beseven months. The following items for the table of totals are in- 
teresting. The whole number received from January 18, 1833, to November 
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30, 1849, was 3,357; 1,689 males, and 1,668 females, of which number 
1,571 were discharged cured, 441 improved, 616 not improved, 309 died, 
and 6 eloped. The number under care has steadily increased from 153 in 
1833, to 682 in 1849. Of the whole number, 2,251 were sent by order of 
court, and 1,106 were private boarders. Of the 429 in the hospital Decem- 
ber 1, 1849, 94 were below 30, and 335 above: 100 had been insane for a 
period less than two years; 85 for a period of ten years or more; 14 for 
more than 30 years; and of 32, the duration of their calamity is not known! 

By far the largest number of patients from any one order of persons is 
from the class of farmers and laborers, being nearly one-fifth of the whole. 
The physician’s report presents some very sound views of the causes of in- 
sanity peculiar to our country, which we would gladly transcribe, if we 
had room. ‘The chapel of the institution is twice filled every Lord’s day, 


by about 200 patients and their attendants, and the most exemplary order 
prevails. 





<> 


No. 3.—Annual Report of the Officers of the New Jersey State 
Lunatic heen at Trenton, for 1849, 26 pp. 8vo. 


The increase of patients at this institution is about 33 per cent. from the 
previous year, the present number being 110, 62 men, and 48 women. The 
whole number under care during the year was 179, of whom 44 were re- 
covered; of these, one had been deranged eighteen years, and another six 
years. These instances show that no case is hopeless, but they do not in- 
validate in the least degree the obligation to put every case under treat- 
ment as early as possible. The actual cost of 100 patients is $3 09 a head 
per week, while the price of keeping paupers and indigent patients is fixed by 
law at $2, and 75 of the patients are of this class. In the cost is included board, 
washing, lodging, medicines, and the wages and expense of one attendant 
for every seven patients, besides minor expenses, incident to various cura- 
tive means. The price to private patients is graduated by the extent and 
character of attendance and accommodations which their friends desire 
them to receive. 

A detailed and interesting account is given by the physician, of the daily 
routine of affairs in the asylum. It exhibits a combination of a benign in- 
fluence upon the patients, which no philanthropist can contemplate without 
admiration and gratitude. 





> 


No. 4.—The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Officers of the 
Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford, (Conn. ,) April, 1849, 
36 pp. 8vo. 

This asylum was opened in 1824, and has received since that time 1,897 
insane patients; 1,012 of whom it has sent away restored to reason, and 
competent to attend to the ordinary duties of life. Of the others, 597 were 
more or less improved, and 155 died. Of 255 under treatmeut during the 
year embraced by the report, 108 were males and 147 females ; and of 122 
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discharged during the year, 70 were recovered, and 23 more or Jess im- 


proved. 

We learn from the physician’s report, that the proportion of insane and 
idiotic persons in Connecticut, is three and one-fifth to each 1000 of the popu- 
lation, or about 1,050 of both classes, of whom 600 are supposed to be idiots. 


In Massachusetts the same proportion is supposed to exist, giving 2,712 insane 
and idiotic in that State. It is also stated, that 1,000 out of 1,612 insane 
persons in Massachusetts, have been so more than five years, rendering the 
probability of their cure very remote. The physician’s report states several 
instances of inhumanity to the insane, which we could scarcely suppose 
were witnessed at this day in any part of our country. That they should 
occur within the bounds of the State of Connecticut, after twenty-five an- 
nual reports have gone forth from the Hartford Retreat, excites our special 
wonder. Asa warrant for what we say, we cite one of the cases which the 
physician gives, as having “ within a short time come to his knowledge.” 


A. B. of C. was brought into the Institution in 184—. The following is 
the history of the case as given by the intelligent gentlemen who brought 
him to the Retreat. “ B. 1s 36 years of age, and has been insane 20 years. 
When young, he was considered in point of intellect quite equal to most 
boys of his age, and was fond of reading and of mathematical studies. From 
some unknown cause he became a violent maniac, destroying every thing in 
his way, and dangerous. The family became afraid of him and chained him 
up in a room, or pen, partitioned off from the stable in the barn. He would 
tear his clothes and any bed clothing provided for him, so that he would 
often be enurely naked the coldest nights in winter, without appearing to 
suffer by the exposure. His usual dress was nothing more than a coarse 
flannel frock, and without anything for a bed but loose straw. He remained 
in this state for years, when his father becoming poor, called on the town 
for help. The Selectmen went and found the man as described, and con- 
sulted with the father as to what should be done. Their conclusion was, 
that if the father had kept him in a barn, it would not be improper for the 
keeper of the paupers to do the same. 

“Accordingly he was removed from place to place, as the paupers were 
changed, and kept as his father had kept him. He was generally fed as 
we feed swine, had nothing but his hands to feed himself with, and, as al] 
his filth remained in his stable for many days, it was a fearful job to attempt 
‘to clear it out’ as the saying was. He was in an out building and without 
fire for the 12 or 15 years that he was supported by the town. He was in 
a sitting posture so long, that the cords of his legs contracted, so that his 
knees are drawn up to his breast, while his legs are drawn up close to his 
body. He is entirely negligent of the calls of nature.” 

He is now in the Retreat, demented, is always cheerful and docile, takes 
his meals regularly, and is cleanly in his habits and person. His lower 
limbs are closely contracted upon his body, and he accomplishes locomotion 
with a good deal of agility by placing his hand on the floor and swinging his 
body along ! 





> 


No. 5.—The Annual Report of the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum 
to the New York Legislature 


Shows 103 patients at the close of the year, and that 214 were in the in- 
stitution during 1849. The number decreased during the year, in conse- 
quence of the establishment of similar institutions in neighbouring States. 
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Of the 214 patients, there have been cured 44; improved 33; unimprov- 
ed 13; died 21 ; remaining at date of report 103. 

The proportion of recoveries to the whole number of cases, say the mana- 
gers, though considerable, does not adequately represent the efficiency of 
the curative treatment here applied to cases of recent date or otherwise, 
capable of cure or relief; as the aggregate number of patients is swelled by 
many old cases, annually increased during 28 years, since the Bloomingdale 
Asylum has been opened. The inmates of the institution have generally 
enjoyed good bodily health. The grant from the State is $12,500 per annum. 





~~ 


II. PENITENTIARIES. 


No. 1.— Twenty-first Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 


The whole number of prisoners under care during the year was 420; viz. 
312 whites, and 108 colored ; 128 prisoners were received, of whom 25 were 
colored; and 121 were discharged, of whom 81 were by expiration of sen- 
tence, 34 were pardoned, and 6 died—viz. 5 white and 1 colored. Of the 
discharges by expiration of sentence—53 were white, and 28 colored; and 
of the pardons—31 were white and 3 colored. The mortality is 1.6 as to 
the white, and .92 as to the colored, or 1.44 on the whole. January 1, 1850, 
299 prisoners were in confinement, viz.: 223 whites, and 76 colored. 

The foregoing facts we gather from a private source, as the report is not 
printed at the time this sheet goes to press. 





<< e 


No. 2.—Report of the Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, for 1849, 36 pp. 8vo. 


Some of our readers may have noticed that in the last Annual Executive 
message to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, it is mentioned as a question 
worthy of consideration, whether by the adoption of a system of solitary* 
confinement, the severity of the punishment authorized by law does not in- 
juriously affect the mental and physical vigor of the prisoner. 

The report of the inspectors clearly shows, that the separate principle, as 
carried out in the Western Penitentiary, is exempt from any such responsi- 
bility. Some of their number have been for more than twenty years en- 
trusted with a share of the inspectorship, and they say, 





* We are much surprised at the use, in such a connection, of a term so inappro- 
priate to the mode of discipline, which was evidently in the writer’s mind. It has 
been long used by the opponents of separation, to bring that principle into popular 
odium, and not without effect. That it has been uniformly disclaimed by, and 
positively excluded from any theory of separation adopted in Pennsylvania, we need 


not stay to prove. 
VOL. v.—18 
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To its usefulness—its beneficence—its entire and complete exemption 
from all, and every one, of the oft repeated charges against it, this Board, 
from year to year has borne testimony—testimony, sustained and supported 
by the statistics of the prison, and by the reports of its officers, gentlemen 
of character and reputation beyond all suspicion or question. Not only have 
the inspectors and officers of this prison borne their testimony in its favor, 
but are fully supported by the Annual Reports of the Eastern Penitentiary 
in all that has been so often referred to by them as the signal advantages of 
the Pennsylvania system over all others, not only as regards the community 
at large, but as it relates to the unhappy subjects of its discipline in their 
mental and physical condition. 


Not only does the report furnish this testimony to the salutary influence 
of the discipline, but it gives the following result of special inquiry into the 
points which the message of the Governor is supposed by them to put in issue: 


For the information of the Legislature, they would most respectfully refer 
to the Annual Reports of the Warden, Physician and Moral Instructor. 
Especially would they beg leave to refer you to their Annual Report of 
January Ist, 1848, and physician’s report of the same date, with the statis- 
tics of mortality for the last ten years, in which the eminent gentleman 
having charge of the medical department of the prison, states his decided 
conviction, *‘ that the system has no baneful influence upon the mental 
health of the prisoner. The wants of his social and moral nature are amply 
provided for by the visits of a kind overseer at least three times a day—the 
regular call of the Warden to see that all is right—to hearken to his com- 
plaint, and instruct him in his duty, and the diurnal round of the moral in- 
structor in his labor of love, as well as other privileged visitors for religious 
instruction and consolation. True, he is shut out from the companionship 
of the wicked, but will it be contended that evil and degrading intercourse 
is necessary to preserve either physical or mental health? Rarely one hour 
in the day passes by without intercourse for instruction in the rudiments of 
education and moral culture, by the visits of the Warden and other officers 
of the prison.” 

With the facts which have transpired under our own immediate observa- 
tion, and from our long experience and careful scrutiny into the effects of its 
operation, we are convinced that the Pennsylvania system as at present ex- 
isting, conscientiously and prudently administered, fully provides for the 
moral, mental and physical well-being of the prisoner. During the last ten 
years there have been in this prison but eight prisoners who could be class- 
ed among the insane, either as manifesting fixed and permanent derange- 
ment or occasional mental hallucination, and but one who did not manifest 
this mental derangement at the time of his reception, or whose history as 
known to the officers of the prison, did not prove such to have been the fact 
previous to his admission. 

With these observations, the acquirements of long and anxious experience, 
we leave the subject in your hands, confident that you will not on light and 
trivial grounds disturb a system which has withstood the untiring assaults of 
false philanthropists, and year by year commended itself to the patronage of 
the truly humane, by the blessings and benefits conferred upon the unhappy 
subjects of its discipline. 


The statement in the message that the frequent recommendations to the 
executive for the pardon of convicts, afflicted with il] health and imbecility, 
seemed to call for some explanation, which the medica] officer of the prison 
furnishes in a very clear and satisfactory shape. He expresses his great 
surprise at the statement and says: 


There has been no necessity for applications for pardon on such grounds. 
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The regular reports, and the results of the observations of the members of 
the Board themselves, have shown an amount of physical and mental health 
within this prison not surpassed, if equalled, by that enjoyed in any prison, 
under whatever professed system conducted ; and when the circumstances 
and character of the subjects of prison-discipline are taken into considera- 
tion, not surpassed by that enjoyed in our workshops and manufactories 
without the prison. 


In a later communication to the inspectors, the medical officer reviews the 
applications for pardon made during the five years, ending January 1, 1890, 
the entire term of his official connection with the institution. 'The whole 
number of pardons in that time was 47; and in 36 of the applications, no re- 
ference at all is made to the state of the prisoner’s health. In the remain- 
ing 11 cases, “a feeble state of physical health is made, more or less, the 
ground upon which executive clemency is asked. In not one case is in- 
sanity or imbecility of mind mentioned,’”—page 17. 

Having narrowed the ground, on which the suggestion of the message 
rests, to eleven cases out of forty-seven pardons, in five years, we cannot 
refrain from recording a brief analysis of those cases. It is furnished on 
official authority. We shall probably have the incidental suggestion of the 
governor paraded before the public, here and abroad, as a direct condemna- 
tion of the Pennsylvania system, from the lips of the chief magistrate of the 
State; and hence the facts on the strength of which it is made should be 
distinctly understood. 


Of the eleven prisoners for whom pardon was asked, and reference made 
to their health, the first is No. 987, whose “health” is characterized as 
“indifferent.” He had been in prison two years and four months, and had 
but sixty days to terminate his sentence. The chief reason for the applica- 
tien appears to have been, that his widowed mother had come “all the way 
from .lllinois,” to take him home, and the “ indifferent health’ was but a 
secondary consideration. He had a small fistulous abscess—a disease cer- 
tainly not chargeable to the “separate system,” so as to demand a ‘ modi- 
fication of the laws.” 

Next in date is No. 966. Among other reasons, the Board urged the fact, 
that there had been paralysis of the muscles of one side of the face, and they 
“feared the loss of an eye.” He had this muscular, local paralysis, but was 
much improved. He frequently urged me to interpose in his behalf, but I 
always refused, and told him that his confinement had nothing to do with 
his disease, and that he could as readily be cured in prison as elsewhere. 
He left the prison in good health, except a slight remnant of the paralysis, 
which did him no harm. He was in prison two years and seven months. 

No. 857. The ground of appeal in this case, was bad health. Humanity 
required it. The prisoner was a man of very feeble intellect, and had been 
an epileptic long before he was received into the prison. His sufferings 
were not the effects of his imprisonment, but had their origin long anterior 
to his being under the disciplinary influences of the ‘separate system.” A 
prison was not the place to which a suffering imbecile should have been at 
first consigned, or subsequently detained in. He was in prison two years 
and nine months. 

No. 1019, had suffered severely from scrofulous disease; was two years 
in prison. While the comforts and solaces of home and friends, whose .ef- 
forts to obtain a pardon the Board seconded by their application, would be 
more favorable to the restoration of health, it affords no proof that this par- 
ticular system of imprisonment induces such disease. 

No. 1016, a man of full, plethoric, apoplectic constitution, suffered very 
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much from congestion of brain, and this state of things was urged as an ad- 
ditional reason for pardoning a man, intellectually, greatly improved, and 
believed to be “thoroughly reformed.” He was in prison two years and 
four months. 

No. 1048, was in a very exhausted state when pardon was applied for, 
from immense abscesses, which, at different times, had formed in the thigh 
—very few such cases have been found resulting from the “separate sys- 
tem.” The strong ground—the impelling motive for seeking his pardon, 
was the belief that he was a reformed man—a Christian. He was two 
years and five months in prison. 

No. 1063. His was a case of hereditary consumption. Governor Shunk 
himself, in visiting the prison, suggested a pardon, and wrote to the secre- 
tary of state, directing one to be forwarded to the prisoner. He was two 
years and two months in prison. 

No. 1130, was also a case of hereditary consumption. The two last pri- 
soners labored under diseases too sadly, often found without the walls of the 
prison. He was in prison one year and three months. 

No. 1198. Among other reasons, and these the most weighty, “declining 
health” is mentioned as a ground for soliciting executive clemency. His 
health was no worse in the prison than before his reception, being subject 
to cough and severe rheumatic attacks. He was in prison eleven months. 

No. 1206. He was of feeble constitution, and had been subject to epilepsy 
before reception. He was in prison nine months. 

No. 1112, is represented in the letter of the Board, as being in “ impaired 
health,” “and should his confinement be continued any great length of 
time, may become irrecoverable.” In this case there was some mistake. 
His health was not “impaired.” He was not pardoned till nearly five 
months after the application, and left the prison in good health. 


Now, we submit to our readers and the public, that so far as the Wes- 
tern Penitentiary is concerned, there is really not a shadow of founda-~ 
tion for ascribing to the separate system, as there administered, any effects 
not likely to occur under any other mode of discipline; and no fair mind will 
use the intimation to which we have referred for any purpose adverse to the 
principle of separation, without some better warrant than the history of the 
“Vestern Penitentiary furnishes. 

The Warden’s Report speaks highly of the condition of the institution. 

During no period in the history of my connection with this prison, has 
the conduct of the prisoners been more uniformly good than throughout the 
past year. In reality, no punishments have been inflicted upon any of 
them, except the slight deprivation of an occasional meal. No year has 
passed in which the prisoners exhibited such general satisfaction. 

There were in confinement, at the date of the report, 123 convicts—122 
males and 1 female. We have received 84, and discharged 76. 

The whole number of prisoners received since the opening of the prison, 
July 1, 1826, to December 31, 1849, is 1,370, viz: 1,118 white males, and 22 
females—and 192 colored males, and 38 females. 

The whole number of the convicts in the prison in the course of the 
year, was 199. Of these, 7 died in prison—5 white and 2 colored. All 
but one of the seven were suffering under some specific disease, or from a 
general imbecility of constitution when received; and the excepted case 
was a white male, who died of chronic inflammation of the bowels, after 
having been nearly four years in prison. Of 123 convicts whose history 
is known, 97 were subject to habits of intemperance, and 60 were never 
taught a trade. 
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Not a single new case of insanity has occurred during the year. Of 76 
discharges, 54 were by expiration of sentence and 15 by pardon. Of the 
former, 31 were white and 23 colored; and every one of these was in as 


good health as when received, and several of them in improved health—and | 


the same is true of the 15 pardoned. These are racrs. They are affirmed 
of a prison conducted strictly upon the principle of convict-separation ; and 


they are conclusive upon the point of its perfect safety, as a principle, in 
respect to both bodily and mental! soundness. 


The Moral Instructor’s Report informs us, that the past year has been 
singularly marked by uncomplaining contentedness of mind on the part of 
the great body of the prisoners. There has been less dissatisfaction with 
the circumstances of their situation, and far less expression of anxiety to 
obtain their liberty before the expiration of their sentences than formerly ; 
the effect of which has been, that they have performed their prescribed work 
far more cheerfully, and have devoted themselves with more zeal and 
earnestness to mental and moral improvement. 


The moral instruction which it is my duty to communicate, embraces 
the preaching of the gospel, and personal visitation among the prisoners. 

On each Sabbath throughout the year, and also on the days recommended 
by the public authorities, to be observed in religious exercises, the gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour has been preached to all the prisoners. This service 
is always accompanied with singing divine praise, in which the prisoners 
generally are heard to join. The glad tidings of salvation have been uni- 
formly heard with respect, and in many cases, it is believed, with spiritual 
advantage. 

It has been made a general rule to visit in regular course, the whole of 
the prisoners twice in each month—passing from cell to cell, entering each 
one and conversing with its occupant, as a friend and religious teacher, re- 
quires time as well as patience. It is in this way mainly, that the poor and 
degraded convict is made to feel that for him—a returning and sincere peni- 
tent,—society has kindness and sympathy. In addition to this, I visit each’ 
prisoner every two weeks, for the purpose of changing his books received 
from the library; thus the opportunity is afforded to speak a word with them 
on the subject-matter of their reading. Besides, all the prisoners who are 
seriously ill, and such as cannot read, are visited almost daily—each pri- 
soner is also visited when he writes, or has me to write for him, a letter to 
friend or relation. 

New prisoners are visited with special care and attention, till they be- 
come habituated to separate confinement. 

All of these duties [ have endeavored conscientiously to perform, relying 
always and confidently on the Divine blessing to make these means effectual 
in producing real and abiding reformation. 

The prisoners have been allowed this year, as formerly, to correspond by 
letter with their friends or relatives. Many of them take great delight in 
this privilege, and are careful not to forfeit it by bad conduct. It is thus 
made an auxiliary to the discipline of the prison, helping to preserve good 
order, and a part, also, of moral education in the prison; for rightly con- 
ducted correspondence, with absent and beloved friends, makes the heart 
better. 

Eighty-four prisoners have been received during the year ; of these, sixty- 
nine could read, and forty-nine both read and write, at the time of their 
reception ; of the remaining fifteen, all have learned to read with consider- 
able fluency except three—the three make slower progress in learning. 
Many have learned to write, and have written to their friends since their 
imprisonment. 
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Forty-seven of those received are unmarried, and thirty-seven have fami- 
lies. Sixty-eight of the number received were, by their own confession, 
addicted to habits of intemperance; sixteen say they were moderate drink- 
ers; thus proving that crime which leads to punishment is almost invariably 
associated with the use of intoxicating drinks. The majority of those who 
inhabit this prison, in all human probability, would never have been either 
criminal or convict, had it not been for drunkenness. 

Fifty-four have been discharged by expiration of sentence, and fifteen by 
pardon. All of these were able to read, and most of them to write when 
they left the prison. The majority gave encouraging evidence of their 
future good conduct. They had all received enough of moral teaching to 
keep them in the path of rectitude, if they felt disposed to walk in it. Most 
of them, too, had learned trades, by which they could make for themselves 
an honest and comfortable living. Letters, some of which the inspectors 
have seen, have been received from many of them, giving evidence that the 
lessons they learned in a prison-house are profiting them in the walks of 
social life. There are, also, living in and about this city, discharged con- 
victs, known to the officers of this prison, who are industrious and honest in 
their habits of life, and respected members of God’s church. 





<i 


No. 3.—Annual Reports made to the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island at their Beeheis Session, 1849, by the Inspectors, War- 
dens, &c. of the Rhode Island State Prison, 24 pp. 8vo. 


This Report embraces the State Prison and the County Gaol. The aver- 
age number of prisoners in the former, during the year, was 26; in the gaol, 
58. Two deaths occurred among the 26 prisoners, and two cases of hope- 
less disease were on hand at the date of the report. 

From the refractory conduct of some of the convicts in the State Prison, 
it has been found necessary to employ an additional keeper in the prison, 
and also to make the watchman alluded to in our last report a permanent 
appendage. Already has it been of valuable service in detecting several 
attempts to escape among the prisoners, and also preventing communica- 
tion with the prisoners from the outside. Convict No. 71, alluded to in our 
former report as being turbulent and refractory after his return, has made 
several efiorts at escape, and a violent assault, with a drawn knife, on the 
life of one of the keepers. The common handcuffs and chains have been 
found entirely ineffectual in confining him, and stronger fetters and chains 


have been provided. The desperate character, and the ingenuity of this 
convict, renders the utmost vigilance necessary. 


The total number of persons committed to the County Gaol, at the suit of 
the State, was 514; of whom one-FirrH were under twenty years of age. 


a 


No. 4.— Report on the Condition of the New Jersey State Prison, 
January, 1850, 48 pp. 8vo. 


There were in the prison during the year, ending December 31, 1849, 
284 convicts; and discharged in the same time, by expiration of sentence, 
79, and by pardon, 17. Of 185 convicts in prison December 31, 1849, 150 
were (so far as known) on their first conviction; 21 on their second, and 10 
on their third; and 28 of them were under twenty when received—5l1 are 
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colored, and 9 are females. Of the number received in 1849, more than 
half were nevér instructed in any trade. 

In connection with this report, on the financial state of the prison, the 
warden says :— 


The separate system of confinement, it cannot be denied, is not favorable 
to the most productive labor of the prisoners, and if our legislature had not 
had other and more important objects in view than pecuniary results, it 
would certainly not have been adopted in our State. Yet this objection does 
not apply with much force to this prison, in viewing its results for several 
years past. 


He then condenses the pecuniary results of the institution, and shows 
that the gain in five years was but little short of $27,000. 

The physician’s report is brief, but we make a large extract, in order to 
do it full justice. Our readers will note its distinguishing feature without 
any prompting from us. 


There have been three deaths in the prison during the past year. One 
of these deaths has been from consumption of the lungs, one from an old 
disease of the bones of the neck, ending in a destruction of the spinal mar- 
row, and the other from a wound on the throat, made by an insane prisoner. 
Through the whole year, even during the prevalence of the cholera, the 
prisoners, as a body, have had better health than the people in the surround- 
ing healthy neighborhood. ‘This remarkable exemption from disease has 
not been peculiar to this season—it has become the habit of the house. 
The deaths during the last eleven years have not averaged two a year, 
counting such accidents and incurable cases of long standing as must have 
proved fatal any where. When it is remembered that about two hundred 
and seventy-five persons are yearly confined in this prison, the small mor- 
tality is so unusual, that the fact has become of great interest to those con- 
nected with the management of public institutions. Select where you will, 
an equal number of the same kind of individuals, ages, sexes, habits, and 
constitutions, the yearly mortality among them is far greater. Even in 
those societies where comparative youth, sound health, and good habits, 
are required for admission, the known statistics show a mortality four-fold 
greater than in this institution. 

What are the causes of this remarkable degree of health? That which 
has been told for some years past, must again be repeated. 

Nutritious, well-cooked, palatable food; the best meats and vegetables, 
so varied as to make a prison meal no punishment. 

Abundance of clean, warm garments and bedding. 

Careful attention to temperature and ventilation. 

Exercise in the open air, when the health absolutely requires it. 

Constant employment on such work as calls into use the whole muscular 
system, as far as possible, and this employment insisted upon as a virtue. 

A discipline that degrades the prisoner less, perhaps, in this than any 
other prison, for no man who conducts himself well, is ever treated other- 
wise than in the most friendly and cheerful manner. 

Finally, that just estimate of one of the human wants which makes some 
intercourse of this kind a positive necessity, and without which, except in 
rare instances, the mental and physical state must suffer, is never forgotten. 
In the construction of prisons with separate cells, prisoners will communi- 
cate. The walls are conductors of sound. Water-pipes, heating-tubes, ven- 
tilators, in fact, all, to an acute ear and patient experiment, will afford 
means of intercourse hardly suspected by a casual visitor of a prison. 
Whilst the convict is industrious, and well-behaved in all other respects, 
the mere fact of his speaking through the walls of his cell to another, has 
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not, of late years, been a cause for harsh rebuke or punishment. This ex- 
change of thought has been the means of cheering, in a measure, his unoc- 
cupied time, and producing an elasticity of mind such as never can exist in 
entire solitude. 

These are the main features of bodily and mental management in the 
New Jersey penitentiary, as you are well aware, and it is fortunate, thus 
far, that plain, practical men, directed by common sense, have had control 
of the institution. 


The moral instructor’s report is a model-document of its class, and we 
would gladly transfer it entire to our pages, but our narrow limits forbid. Be- 
sides the regular devotional exercises, which are attended every Sunday in 
both corridors, visits have been made once a fortnight to all the prisoners, tak- 
ing the two corridors on alternate weeks. In addition to this, says the report, 


I have nearly every week paid occasional and special visits, as special 
calls have been made, or special duty has seemed to require my attention. 
In thus making between four and five thousand visits a year, they have 
generally, of necessity, been short. In frequent instances, however, during 
each week’s visitation, I prolong my stay, as occasion may seem to require. 
In this stated routine, I go provided with books from the library, with pens, 
ink, paper, and slate-pencils. My usual distribution of books is two volumes 
to each prisoner; sometimes one satisfies, and sometimes, on the part of the 
more intelligent and studious, three or four are desired. I seek, and for the 
most part successfully, to gratify individual tastes in the selection, and I am 
well satisfied that the books are very generally read with interest and pro- 
fit. Nothing is lost, in consequence, to the productive labor of the prison; 
for I think [ am sustained in the opinion, that, asa rule, with rare excep- 
tions, the most diligent readers are the most industrious laborers. Books 
come into the place of former idleness and vicious association. The mind is 
thus furnished with occupation and support, and among those who read, ten 
intellects are strengthened where one is weakened under the effects of the 
system of separate imprisonment. 


There is sound philosophy in this doctrine. Among the numerous col- 
lateral duties of the officer whose report we are considering, the following 
passage discloses one of great interest and importance :— 


[ have continued to encourage a proper correspondence between the con- 
victs and their family relations; and for such as are incompetent to do it for 
themselves, I have written nearly two hundred letters during the year. It 
is evident that the best moral purposes are thereby advanced. There is 
never reason to despair of a man’s reformation while the pulse of domestic 
affections can be kept beating warm and free. If you can keep alive his 
love for parent or wife, or children, you keep before his mind the strongest 
motive to regain a respectable standing in the world. He may feel deeply 
for those he loves, even when he has apparently but a faint regard for him- 
self. I have often found that the best sensibilities can in this way be 
reached, when other means have failed; and on this account, especially, I 
am always glad to notice, by letters sent and answers received, an inter- 
change of affectionate regards between the prisoner and his family. In no 
situation can a man feel so keenly a cold neglect. In a few cases, I have 
written, in my own name, in behalf of men who seem deeply wounded by 
the manifest coldness of their friends. Relatives ought to cherish and to 
manifest so much of compassion for the fallen, as may aid their resolutions 
of amendment, instead of indulging that stern repulse which tends more 
than any other cause to induce mental anguish and despair. 


We have often had occasion to deplore the class of evils described in the 
following paragraphs, from the moral instructor’s report :— 
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While extending to new convicts the language of sympathy and kind- 
ness, with the expressions of hope that their lessons of mournful experience 
may not be suffered to pass away unimproved, I am often sorely tried on 
seeing what mischief has been wrought to their peace, after conviction, 
from the delusive hopes imparted by a misguided friendship. I think that 
the other officers will bear me out in saying, that a majority of our convicts 
enter the prison with decided expectations of a speedy pardon. We find 
them thoroughly instructed in the nature, constitution, and prerogatives of 
the pardoning power; and they all know the week, perhaps imagine the 
very day and hour, when four times a year the dispensers of pardons are ex- 
pected to convene. With such expectations, the prisoner is constantly ex- 
ercised with a feverish anxiety that is almost sure to end in an agony of 
disappointment. The just punishment inflicted by the law is thus followed 
up by a refined cruelty, inflicted through the misdirected sympathy of 
thoughtless friends. Painful as it is, I always endeavor promptly and 
earnestly to remove this delusion. And when [ can have it in my power 
to say that pardons are very seldom granted, and that I have constantly been 
meeting prisoners filled with the same hopes, to be succeeded only by bitter 
disappointment, I have found that, though by a painful process, a great ad- 
vantage has been gained. Just in proportion as expectations of release are 
removed, is the prisoner’s happiness advanced; and the less the number of 
pardons, the greater always the contentment, and the better our hopes of 
good order and cheerful submission, and of moral, mental, and religious im- 
provement. ‘The most salutary ingredient of punishment is its certainty. 
Unless this be pretty well established, it can impart but little advantage 


either to the criminal who suffers the infliction, or to the community which 
it is intended to protect. 


We regard the language and spirit in which the report alludes to the 
results of the moral instructor’s labors, as uncommonly judicious and ap- 
propriate. 

satin 
No. 5.— The Annual Report of the Maryland State Penitentiary: 

This report supplies several items of public interest. The number in 
prison November 30, 1849, was 229—of whom 78 were received during 
the year. The number in prison on the preceding November 30, was 258 
—129 whites and 129 colored—showing a decrease of 29. The average 
of the year was a little over 251. Of the whole number, 75 were dis. 
charged by expiration of sentence, 11 were pardoned, and 21 died. The 
report of the directors speaks of 8 insane or idiotic convicts still in con- 
finement. Last year there were 12, of whom 4 served out their time; 2 of 
whom were for a considerable part of the time in irons! There are, also, 21 
convicts whose ages, when admitted, ranged between 13 and 18! The ex- 
cess of expenses over earnings this year, is $7,054 against $12,947 last year. 

The lash is used but in a very limited degree compared with former years. 
Privation of meals has been found to answer, in a large proportion of cases, 
a better purpose. The Warden’s experience is quite irreconcileable with the 
views which prevail in some similar institutions. 

There have not been so few convicts in the Maryland Penitentiary for 
twenty-two years as at the date of this report; and there are 175 less than 
at the same period of the year in 1835. Much commendation is bestowed 
on the valuable and successful labors of female visitors to the female wards. 

VOL. v.—19 
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No. 6.—Report of the Officers of the Mississippi Penitentiary, 
made to the Executive, December, 1848, 26 pp. 


There were 89 convicts in prison at the date of the report, and nearly 
half of them had been employed in the preceding season in the manufacture 
of brick, for a new State Lunatic Asylum. While thus employed, at the 
distance of a mile and a half from the prison, five prisoners escaped, but 
were all recaptured, at a cost of five or six hundred dollars. It would be 
better, the warden thinks, that they should never go outside the prison 
walls; and he earnestly recommends the introduction of the manufacturing 
business, especially of coarse osnaburgs and linseys—chiefly because it does 
not interfere with free mechanical labor, and because raw hands can sooner 
be put toa profitable use. A bill, prepared by a committee of the legisla- 
ture, to effect these changes, was lost by an overwhelming majority. 

A malignant fever was introduced into the prison, which the physician 
thinks had its origin in the decayed condition of the woodwork in the cells 
of the ground floor. Only two deaths occurred during the year—and 
thirteen convicts were pardoned. 





~~~ — 


No. 7.—Documents relating to the State Prison at Charlestown, 
(Mass.,) 1819, 48 pp. 

Report of the Agent for Discharged Convicts, made to the Senate 
of Massachusetts, December 31, 1849, 8 pp. 


All the deplorable effects of convict-association, by night as well as by day, 
have resulted to this institution, in consequence of the great increase of 
convicts. There are 89 for whom provision cannot be made without placing 
several together in the same cell at night. The inspectors propose to ex- 
tend the “new prison,” as it is called, sufficiently to give one hundred new 
lodging cells. The inspectors also express the opinion, that the prohibition 
of corporal punishment has a natural and sure tendency to lower the 
standard of discipline among the convicts. They think that the increased 
frequency of acts of insubordination among the prisoners, is attributable to 
this cause. We have supposed that the believers in the superiority of the 
congregate system of discipline, considered it a great advance towards the 
perfection of their theory, when the use of the * cat,”’ and other instruments 
of flagellation, was laid aside; and, if we mistake not, it was more than 
once proclaimed, that the advocates of convict-separation had lost this ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as association was now proved to be practicable without 
the use of so degrading a method of discipline. The matter must stil] be 
kept sub judice, it seems. <A very startling statement is made by the in- 
spectors : 


For reasons which we do not now undertake to assign, convicts in con- 
siderable numbers, are returning to the prison, after comparatively short 
absences, charged with fresh violations of the law, and among them are 
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some of the most hardened and accomplished veterans in crime that ever 
tenanted a prison, or infested a community. These accessions of hardened 
offenders, whose whole thoughts, plans of operation and propensities, are 
turbulent and aggressive, together with an increasing number, who come 
to us for the first time, admonish us of the necessity of visiting every offence, 
whether aggravated or trivial, with certain and merited punishment. 


We thank the inspectors for declaring, in very just and significant 
terms, an important truth. The remark is often made, they say, 


That the convict in the prison is still a man, and should be treated as 
such. The sentiment is correct and worthy to be acted upon; but it is lia- 
ble to abuse, for it is equally true, that the convict, although a man, is a 
convict still, and should be treated as such. And it is not difficult to har- 
monize and adapt our treatment of him to this two-fold character. To do so, 
is the perfection and secret of prison government. 


We should not desire a better stand-point than is here given us, from which 
to survey the principles and results of the two theories of discipline; viz. the 
one pursued at Charlestown and that at any well-conducted separate prison. 
It would be soon found, that a mode of discipline which is unsuitable to the 
man, is not salutary for the convict; and that whatever we do to the convict 
which degrades the man, is really done to the man, and not the convict. 
Can even Yankee ingenuity suggest a plan by which the convict can be 
whipped, and the man not feel the blows? 

There is a curious comparison instituted by the inspectors, to show how 
much more endurable is solitary imprisonment than flogging, though we do 
not perceive any thing “startling” in the result, whatever we may think of 
the argument. 


From the Ist of November, 1848, to the Ist of May following, a period of 
six months, corporal punishment was inflicted on 19 convicts, and the whole 
number of stripes imposed was eighty, being an average of a little less than 
four to each:—a fact which certainly indicates a very temperate use of the 
lash. During the same time, 34 convicts were punished by solitary con- 
finement, for different periods, amounting in all, to one hundred and thirty- 
seven days. From the Ist of May last, the day on which the Jaw abrogat- 
ing corporal punishment was passed, to the Ist of November, then next, a 
period of six mouths, when solitary punishment alone was administered, $9 
convicts were punished by solitary confinement, the whole aggregate ume 
being five hundred and forty-five days. If, then, six months gives an aggre- 
gate of five hundred and forty-five days of solitary punishment, which occa- 
sions the absence of convicts from labor the same length of time, twelve 
months would give an aggregate of one thousand and ninety, being the 
whole number of days, in three years, wanting five, and consequently equal 
to the entire labor of a single convict for the same time. This, we think, 
may be looked upon by the public, as rather a startling result, and one to be 
provided against if practicable. And it will be remembered, that while the 
labor of the convicts is thus suspended, and all income from their earnings 
ceases, they themselves are supported by the State, at a cost of no incon- 
siderable amount. 


The whole number of convicts received into the prison in the year end- 
ing September 30, 1849, was 190; of whom 19 were colored. The number 
discharged in the same time, by expiration of sentence, was 104: by remis- 
sion of sentence, 15; and by pardon 1. There were 3 deaths. Of 348 in 
prison at the date of the report, 49, or about one-seventh, were under twenty 
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years of age, and 176 between twenty and thirty ; and of the whole number 
of crimes, five-sevenths were against property. Of 191 convicts received 
last year, 91 were under twenty-five years of age—103 were sentenced for 
two years or less, and 40 were recommitments. Of the number now in 
prison, 18 are for life; and 3 of them were received last year. 

_ In the six preceding years, the average number of convicts was 270—last 
year it was 320. This great increase is ascribed partly to the influx of 
foreigners, and partly to “the breaking up of the Mexican war..” 

A large and permanent increase of convicts is, however, anticipated by 
the warden, who proposes to enlarge the prison, so as to make 500 solitary 
cells, and several out-buildings. Complaint is made of the construction of 
the present buildings as ill-ventilated, and of the cells as too small and too 
dark. The shops also are condemned as too narrow, and as allowing too 
much opportunity of communication among the convicts. The warden takes 
strong ground against the re-introduction of stripes, and sustains his views 
with much force. There seems to be a want of harmony in the internal 
management of the prison, and this works evils for which no system of dis- 
cipline should be held responsible. Harmony between the principal and his 
co-ordinates is indispensable, and they have a common interest in securing 
a corps of inferior officers, who ought to know their place or leave it. 

The year’s accounts show a deficiency of $1,428. 

The reports of the chaplain and physician, are chiefly occupied with a 
discussion of the effects produced upon the moral and physical system by 
the substitution of solitary, cellular confinement for corporal punishment. 
Indeed this seems to be the absorbing question just now in relation to the 
Charlestown prison. 

‘The other document is interesting for its novelty, as well as for its results. 
Of 120 convicts discharged from the State Prison at Charlestown, 96 avail- 
ed themselves of the advice and assistance of the agent, in forms which he 
particularly specifies. Of these, 63 are reported as doing well, and 7 of 
them had been re-committed ; 9 of those assisted were second comers, and 2 
of them are among the 7 re-commitments. The agent has also assisted 78 of 
the convicts discharged in previous years. Some statements in the report 
before us, will interest our readers. 


The instances of thorough and radical reformation of criminal natures, 
while in prison,—judging from the fruits of nearly three years’ experience, 
—are extremely rare. There are individuals, doubtless, who leave the 
prison in some respects better than they were before they entered. Such, 
for instance, are persons who have yielded to temptation for the first time. 
To such the arrest and the conviction would perhaps operate as checks to 
any subsequent crime. If they are sent to prison for a short term, they may 
be able to preserve their integrity; their good resolutions may enable 
them to withstand the corrupting influences about them; but let the period 
of their imprisonment be a protracted one, and the result will, in most cases, 
be disastrous. 

It is, undoubtedly, the association of criminals and persons charged with 
crime, from the moment they come within the grasp of the law, that is the 
greatest obstacle to their reformation. The bad effects of the acquaintance 
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thus formed, continue long after the individuals go forth into the world. 
Persons who are striving to gain honest livings, are continually beset by 
temptations to crime, from old associates, whom they cannot avoid. Such 
things me not only annoying, but are serious hinderances in their struggles 
upward. 

The prohibition of tobacco to prisoners, according to the universal testi- 
mony of discharged convicts,—which is corroborated by contractors, officers, 
and nearly all persons who really know anything of the inside of the prison, 
or of human nature,—is one of the greatest sources of trouble in the man- 
agement of the prison ; and it converts prisoners, who may be comparatively 
free from vicious propensities, but who have a hankering for tobacco, and 
know that that appetite can be gratified in the prison in spite of the law, 
into liars, cheats, and thieves. 

The laws of the State, in this behalf, are systematically and habitually 
set at nought. There can be no doubt of this. Discharged prisoners, how- 
ever widely they differ on other matters relating to the prison, are agreed 
touching this thing, and speak with earnestness their thoughts on the sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding the rigid system of surveillance to prohibit the 
traffic and use of tobacco, it is always to be found within the walls of the 
prison, and frequently in Jarge quantities. In fact, the tobacco business is 
usually the great interest of the prisoners; and he who is the most expert 
manager of the traffic, is the most important personage in the association of 
prisoners. 

There is a law in existence, with a severe penalty attached, which pro- 
hibits the introduction or use of tobacco. This law is, and must be, unavail- 
ing. It is not too much to say, that tobacco cannot be excluded from the 
prison, under any practicable mode of social discipline. In order to obtain 
it in such quantities, at the exorbitant price which it commands in the prison, 
an equivalent must go out, and this equivalent is procured by fraud or theft. 

It is easy to see how fatally these facts bear upon the reformation of the 
prisoner ; how thoroughly trained he becomes in the violation of law ; how 
accustomed to disregard the rights of others, and how accomplished in all 
the arts and contrivances of the rogue by profession. It has been observed 
that prisoners who steal from each other, in prison, to obtain tobacco, are 
the most confirmed thieves when they get outside. 

Under this system, the prison gives no opportunity for the propensity to 
transgression to rest and fall into disuse, which thing is the first point ina 
proper discipline. 

The sum of $600 is granted by the State for the purposes of this agency, 
in lieu of any grant to the prisoner. The deficiency (being from $400 to 
$600 per year) is supplied by the “ Boston Society for aiding discharged con- 
victs.” The agent seems to understand well the objects of his mission, and 
his report shows much detail of good service. He helped 46 to employ- 
ment, 15 to tools, 49 to temporary board, 51 to clothing, 32 to means of 
reaching their friends, and 18 to the means of reaching their employment. 


<<. 


No. 8.—State Penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio. 


We have not been favored with the report of this prison in pamphlet 
form, but learn from private sources some general facts, which are worthy 
to be noted. The number under charge at the beginning of the year was 
425, and the number received during the year was 156, making 581 differ- 
ent persons in confinement in the course of the year. Of these, 58 were 
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discharged by the expiration of their sentences, and 58 were pardoned,— 
122 died, all but six of them by the cholera ; 4 United States prisoners were 
pardoned by the President, 1 was discharged on a writ of error, and 3 
escaped, leaving in charge November 30, 1849, 335. It is stated that the 
number of convicts in custody in 1834, and those since received, amounts to 
2,282; of whom, 424 were born in Pennsylvania, 435 in Ohio, and 325 in 
New York. 
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No. 9.—Philadelphia County Prison. 


The report of the inspectors of this prison for 1849, has many features of 
unusual interest. Such a complete and minute return from each of the 
county prisons throughout the commonwealth, would furnish materials for 
an invaluable legislative document. But the Jaw requiring such returns 
seems to be quite ineffective, as only eight counties have complied with its 
requisites. The Philadelphia County Prison is used for untried prisoners 
and vagrants, as well as for convicts. Indeed the latter forms quite an in- | 
considerable number of its tenants. The whole number of commitments to 
the untried department during the year was 5,623, and of convicts 176. 

Of the number committed last year, 3,249 were white males, and 989 
white temales ; 785 colored males, and 380 colored females; showing an 
aggregate white increase of 947, and of colored 258 ; 3,107 of the commit- 
ments to the untried department were for vagrancy, being an increase over 
1848 in this class of prisoners, of 587. 

Mortality and Insanity.—In the convict department only 7 deaths occur- 
red, 5 of which were by cholera. No newcase of insanity appeared during 
the year, and the old cases were discharged. 

During the year 176 convicts were received; of this number 67 were 
colored males, and 8 colored females. The crimes of which 66 of the entire 
number were convicted, was larceny; of the 176 convicts sentenced, 156 
were tried for larceny, leaving but 20 for all other crimes. 

The report comments freely upon the alleged diverse effects of punish- 
ment upon white and colored convicts, as well as upon the unsuitableness of 
trades, and the unequal length of sentences, from which the colored race is 
supposed to suffer peculiar hardships. ‘These points of the document may 
hereafter receive more extended notice. 

The following passage of the report we give as we find it in the public 
prints. 


Associations for promoting a wise and humane policy on the part of the 
public authorities towards prisoners, is benevolent in the extreme, and 
in unison with the age when it was introduced. ‘To alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the unfortunate—to bind up the wounds of the broken hearted— 
to pour the oil of consolation upon their wounds, and into their troubled 
spirits, are Christian duties which carry with their performance their own 
reward. But it should be remembered that prisoners in this country are 
not what they were fifty ora hundred years ago. In the early history of 

__________ the city, there was great necessity for “alleviating the miseries of public 
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prisons” by private individuals or public associations. But at this time, a 
wiser and a better system pervades this portion of the commonwealth. The 
Jaw now provides that in the County Prison, convicts shal] be separated 
from the untried prisoners, the male from the female, and all to be classi- 
fied ; that all shall be comfortably maintained at the public expense, includ- 
ing food, clothing, and medicai attendance. In these particulars great 
improvements have been made in the treatment of prisoners. Boards of in- 
spectors are constituted by law, and are authorized to manage and conduct 
prisons, which includes the internal police and discipline for prisoners. No 
great necessity, therefore, exists for voluntary associations of private indi- 


viduals to share the responsibility, or to undergo the fatigues incident to the 
performance of their duties. 


It is very gratifying at all times to find, that a good agency has accom- 
plished its purpose in a given direction, and may be employed to effect some 
desirable improvement in another quarter. But in our eagerness to make 
the best of what we do, we may possibly “ leap before we come to tie stile.” 
We fear there is yet much to be done by voluntary efforts ** to alleviate the 
miseries” of prisoners, even where very judicious and enlightened men have 
the official oversight of their discipline. If we are not mis-informed, there 
are some features in the administration of the County Prison which are sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Among them may be mentioned the more rigid 
non-intercourse of convicts with each other, and with the exterior world, 
and a considerable diminution in the number, and more discrimination in 
the character of such visitors as are admitted by ticket. ‘There are also 
some improvements supposed to be practicable in the vagrant department, 
though the obstacles to any very systematic measures for its treatment are 
quite obvious, and really formidable. We think, however, that while the 
public authorities have the poor creatures in one hand and the Schuylkill 
waters in the other, they should, at least, give them one thorough outward 
scrubbing, not only that they may feel how comfortable it is to be clean, but 
to serve as an emblem of what their care-takers would do, if they could, for 
the inner man. But even should the Philadelphia County Prison need no aid 
from such sources, there is much work for voluntary associations to do, where 
the science of prison discipline is less perfectly understood, and the claims of 
humanity, and the interests of society are more likely to be overlooked. 
The error into which such associations are apt to fall, is that of over-step- 
ping their province ; and in their zeal to compass a desired end, interfering 
with the proper authorities of the institution, and taking a share in “ re- 
sponsibilities and fatigues,’ which have been imposed by law on others. 
We presume the intimation on this subject in the report before us, will be 
taken in good part, and that any associations or individuals who may have 
inadvertently committed an error, will be careful not to repeat it. 

We have been much interested in the examination of this valuable docn- 
ment, and shall certainly call attention to it again, when we can obtain it 
in a more authentic form. It contains several statements which must not 
be lightly regarded. 
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No. 10.—State Prisons of New York. 


The Second Annual Report of the inspectors of State Prisons of the State 
of New York, made to the legislature, Jan. 4, 1850, gives the total number 
of convicts in the prisons, at Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton, on the first 
of December, 1849, as 1483. The increase during the year was 174. Of 
this number the inspectors say, ‘85 may be accounted for by the diminution 
of pardons, leaving 89 increase from other causes, perhaps in part by the 
reflex consequences of the discontinuance of the Mexican war, and perhaps 
in part by the increased intemperance and recklessness so strangely induced 


by the prevalence of cholera.” 
The number of pardons granted during the year 1849, was 29; during 


1848, 114. 

The average length of the term of sentence is about five years. The in- 
spectors make some remarks in favor of shorter terms of sentence. The 
facts in relation to re-commitments are as follows :— 

“Of the whole number of convicts in Auburn Prison, 1 in a little over 54 
have been committed for two or more times; in Sing Sing Prison, about 1 
in 7 are re-commitments; and in Clinton Prison, 1 in 73. An examination 
of 53 cases of re-commitment at Auburn Prison, shows, that in about two- 
thirds of the number, the succeeding convictions were for the same offence 
as the first.” 

We obtain these facts from the public prints, not having been favored 
with copies of the official documents. We shall, therefore, reserve the pri- 
vilege of noticing them more at length, if occasion should require. 





> 
Ill. HOUSES OF REFUGE, &c. 


No. 1.—The Twenty-second Report of the House of Refuge of 

Philadelphia, with an Appendix, pp. 48. : 
Address delivered ut the Coloured Department of the (Phila- 
delphia) House of Refuge, Dec. 31, 1849.—By Hon. Wm. D. 

KELLEY. 

We have much pleasure in connecting these two documents, inasmuch 
as they indicate the completion of a very desirable project for giving Co- 
lored Children access to wholesome restraint and discipline—which they 
have'not before enjoyed. The institution is henceforth to be contemplated 
in two departments; and a scheme, which was entered upon as an experi- 
ment, must now be regarded as a permanent and favorite feature of our 
preventive system. 

The average number of inmates during the year was 216, of whom 176 


were boys. ‘The largest number of boys in the house at one time during the 


year was 196, and of girls 50. The health of the institution has been un- 
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interrupted. Nota case of cholera occurred, nora single instance of seri- 
vus disease, except that of a boy soon after he was received, who died of 
gangrenous erysipelas—supposed to have been contracted before his admis- 
sion. The year’s revenue, from the labor of the boys, is $6,356 54, and 
their chief employments are, making razor-strops, cane-chair seats and 
umbrella furniture. A few are employed at book-binding. More than 800 
well-selected volumes have been added to the library during the year.— 
The expense of the white department, over and above the labor of the boys, 
is $7,898, or about $36,56 per head, for the average number during the 
year. 

The colored department was opened for the admission of inmates, Dec. 
29, 1849, and the number in the house at this time is about 55. The total cost 
of the buildings, for the accommodation of one hundred inmates, including 
sundry incidental expenses, will not fall short of $68,000. The total amount 
contributed thus far, from private sources, is but about $16,500. 

Judge Ketiey’s address at the opening of the institution briefly reviews 
the penal legislation of the State; sketches a history of the Refuge and 
of the measures which resulted in the erection of the new buildings, the 
plan and design of which he describes, and presents a very striking view of 
the causes and evils of prevailing ignorance and juvenile lawlessness, with 
suggestions for their removal or correction. 

Those who are disposed to investigate the grounds on which rests the ex- 
pediency of establishing a House of Refuge in every city or populous town, 
will find them fully stated in a pamphlet lately published, at the expense of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge, entitled, “‘ The Design and Advantages 
of the House of Refuge,—with acts of incorporation, bylaws,” &c. 48 pp. 
Svo. It may be had, we presume, on application to Mr. John Biddle, Sec- 
retary of the Institution, corner of Fifth and Minor streets. 


——_—<r-- -—— 


No. 2.—Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Managers of the 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, to the 
Legislature of the State and the Corporation of the City of 
New York. 60 pp. 8vo. 


This institution has had under its wholesome discipline, since its opening 
in 1824, forty-six hundred and sixty-three children. During the year 1849, 
658 were there; of these 320 were disposed of during the year, and 338 
were in the house, January 1, 1850. There were 9 deaths, 5 girls and 4 
boys. Three of them were from cholera. During the year more than 400 
were admitted into the hospital. Of 320 bowel-complaints, 200 presented 
indubitable symptoms of cholera, varying from its incipient form to its dying 
stage. This is worthy of record, as it certainly shows great success in the 
treatment. Of 239 received into the school, during the year, 41 did not 
know the alphabet, and only ONE could read well. 205 were unacquainted 

VOL. v.—20 
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with arithmetic. The teacher’s report states that “ the great mass of chil- 
dren committed the past year have been unusually ignorant. Whilst the 
means of education are increasing and schools are multiplying in every di- 
rection, we ought to look for different results.” ‘‘ Our numbers,” he adds, 
‘‘are chiefly made up of two classes—truants from their schools and newly 


arrived foreigners.” Of 64 girls received, 20, or nearly one-third, did not 


know their letters, and only 4 could read well! 

Of the 247 received into the house in 1849, only 69 were of American 
parentage, and 178 foreigners, of whom 134 were of Irish nativity! Ave- 
rage age of the 267, 13 years and 10 months. 

The report contains a very interesting sketch of the history of the insti- 
tion, and of its influence. 





No. 3.—Ordinances and By-laws of the Western House of 
Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents in the State of New York. 
24 pp. 12mo. 


This institution is established at Rochester, upon a farm of 45 acres, of 
which 44 are enclosed by a wall, and contain the main structure, work- 
shops, &c. Mr. Samuel S. Wood, late of the New York House of Refuge, 
is superintendent. 31 counties are designated to send their delinquents to 
Rochester, and the remaining 28 send to New York. We shall look with 
interest for a report from the new Refuge ; and we hope soon to add to the 
existing institutions of this class Houses of Refuge in Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, and also the resuscitation of that at New Orleans, 
which was destroyed by fire last spring. 

The Legislature of New Jersey passed a law, at its last session, appro- 
priating $6,000 for a site, and $15,000 towards the erection of a House 
of Refuge for that State, “in which may be kept, employed and instructed 
such minors as have been convicted of crime by the courts, or who have 
been arrested as vagrants, or whose parents or guardians may desire their 
being committed to the institution.’”” The Governor is to select a plan and 
appoint commissioners, &c. 

As bad boys and girls come very rapidly to maturity, we caunot but com- 
mend to our New Jersey friends an early and vigorous prosecution of this 
good work. The period of a wicked life from which society suffers most, 
is that between the entrance upon a lawless careerand the first arrest for an 
overt criminal act. This is the time when the seeds of evil example and 
influence are scattered broadcast over the face of society, alighting on mel- 
low soil, and springing up with magic fertility for a tenfold wider propagation. 
This is the point then at which reformatory influences upon the mind and heart 
may be employed with hope, and after which we must work with the odds 
all against us. Let the friends and advocates of Houses of Refuge then do 
what they have to do without delay. 
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No. 4.—Documents relating to the (Massachusetts) State Re- 
Sorm School. 40 pp. 8vo. 


These documents embrace a report of the Trustees—extracts from the will 
of Mr. Lyman, giving $50,000* to the school—the Treasurer’s report, and a 
very elaborate and interesting report from the Superintendent. 

At the date of the report, (13 months after opening the house,) 310 in- 
mates were under care, which is the maximum number contemplated by the 
plan. Of these more than one-third were committed on the charge of stub- 
bornness, and nearly another third for larceny; but doubts are suggested 
whether the former is exactly the class of subjects for which such an insti- 
tution should provide. It is also intimated by the trustees that the power 
of detention should cover the entire period of minority of the party. 

The yearly expense of each inmate (exclusive of the salaries of officers) 
is about $34, or less than half the average expense of the inmates of eleven 
- different State Prisons, per head. The trustees hazard nothing in saying that 
such an institution, fairly in operation, will draw less money from the public 
treasury than the same boys would cause to be drawn from it, if such an 
institution were not in existence. The appropriation required for the current 
year, beyond the increase of the School, is estimated at $22,000. From the 
superintendent’s report we learn that 311 (or about one a day, Sundays ex- 
cepted) were received, and 26 discharged during the year—of the latter 9 
were rejected as improper subjects, and 7 were apprenticed. There were 
two escapes and no deaths. Of the 324, who have been in the school, 268 
were born in America, 42 were Irish, and 24 from other foreign lands—and 
of the 268, 96 were of Irish parentage! The average age of the boys, when 
committed, was 12? years—139 were 12 and under. 

The health of the institution has been remarkable; not a death has oc- 
curred. 


All are required to bathe their entire persons, once a week, in a bath of 
about blood heat, in winter, and as often or oftener, in the pond, in summer. 
This, together with regular habits of diet, out-door exercise, and general 
contentment, has tended to give us good health. At the date of this report, 
there is not one of the three hundred and ten boys connected with our fa- 
mily, who is unable to attend regularly to his labor and school duties. 
There has not been a case requiring the aid of a physician, for more than 
five monthis. 


A few passages from the superintendent’s report must close our notice of 
this interesting document. 


Embarrassment of Apprenticeship.—The disposal of boys, by apprentice- 
ship, is of high importance and responsibility ; involving, to a great extent, 
their future prospects for respectability and usefulness. Much depends upon 
the character and parental faithfulness of the individual to whom they may 








* The total of Mr. Lyman’s donations to the School is $72,500, or $4,500 more 


than the whole estimated expense of the new Refuge in Philadelphia ! 
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be indentured, as well as upon surrounding influences. For should they be 
again located so as to be subjected to the same bad influences as before ad- 
mission, they will be very likely to fall into their former vicious habits. 

An embarrassment frequently arises from the change in public sentiment 
and practice, in regard to apprentices. Formerly, mechanics’ apprentices 
served a full term of from five to seven years, residing in the family of their 
master, receiving moral and religious training, as well as mechanical in- 
struction. More recently, mechanics employ boys and young men, at par- 
ticular branches of trade, for limited periods, allowing them to board where 
they may, and conduct themselves, when not employed, as they chvose. 
This course is injurious to the young, especially the naturally vicious and 
misguided youth, who need constant, steady, parental control and in- 
struction. 

Causes of Juvenile Crime.—Generally, there is more hope of reform in a 
lad guilty of some petty larceny, or even of a higher offence, than of the 
really stubborn child, made so by injudicious parental training. 

Many lads have been led into theft under strong temptations, frequently 
owing to parental neglect, who readily yield to wholesome discipline and 
instruction, and to the parental care exercised over them in the institution. 

One great cause of crime among youth, especially in our large towns and 
cities, is truancy. The incorrigible truant, who has become familiar with 
horse-racing, the bowling-saloon, the theatrical exhibitions, and other 
similar places of amusement, debauchery and crime, (where too many of 
our youth are daily to be found,) is a most unfavourable subject for reform. 

Much more crime is committed by boys of an age so young that they 
seem hardly to be suspected, than many are aware of, or are willing to admit. 
The cause of this increase of juvenile offenders, should be sought out, and 
if possible, corrected. A want of early parental discipline and training, 
has doubtless much to do with it. Intemperance in parents is another evil 
of the same tendency. The influence of the bowling-saloon, and other 
places of improper amusement for youth, is also very pernicious. 

The boy, full of activity, thirsting for amusement, seeks these haunts of 
vice, and not having the means to gratify his desires, is strongly tempted 
to obtain them dishonestly. In the low bowling saloons, where, perhaps, 
he becomes initiated by being employed in setting pins, he soon has a 
desire to act the man, and not having moral principle sufficient to restrain 
him, he becomes a juvenile gambler. Profanity, drunkenness, and licen- 
tiousness, soon follow, hurrying him forward in the path of crime and ruin. 
When a lad reaches this dreadful vortex, it is with much difficulty he can 
be restored, if ever, to virtue and honesty. Selling newspapers, matches, 
&c., about the streets, has a pernicious influence. 


With such decided evidence before them of the usefulness and popularity 
of the State Reform School for boys, we do not wonder that the wise and 
benevolent citizens of Massachusetts are calling loudly for a similar institu- 
tion for cirts. We are persuaded that it was a very wise policy that ex- 
cluded girls from the benefits of the Westborough establishment, and that 
it would be a very unwise policy not to provide a similar institution exclu- 
sively for girls, in some other section of the commonwealth; and we hope 
some one may rise up for such an exigency, with a spirit as liberal and a 
policy as far-seeing, as that which the late Theodore Lyman exhibited in 
respect to the existing school. 
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No. 5.—First Annual Report of the New Jersey Prison Reform 
Association, and Proceedings of Annual Meeting, held in Tren- 
ton, January, 1850, pp. 48. 

Memorial of the New Jersey Prison Reform Association, in rela- 
tion to the Improvement of County Gaols, communicated to the 
Legislature, | shone ‘y, 1850, and ordered to be printed, 8 pp. 


If any one is disposed to think lightly of the utility and necessity of some 
such organization as a prison-society, to excite public attention to the sub- 
ject of prison-abuses and the methods of prison-reform, the brief history of 
the New Jersey Society will change his views. Its first report embodies, we 
presume, tenfold more information respecting the actual condition of prisons 
in that State, than was ever before presented in a single document. Thir- 
teen of the nineteen counties report by their respective committees, and 
disclose such a state of the common gaols, as we should have been slow to 
credit on any less reliable authority. A few extracts will explain this re- 
mark. For convenience we arrange them under distinct heads. 


Association.—There have been in our jail, from December 1, 1848, 
December 1, 1849, four hundred prisoners. A large majority of these w ere 
young men, many of them under twenty-one; and the intelligence and ca- 
pacity of the prisoners in general have been a subject of remark. These 
four hundred souls, though in the very bosom of a Christian community, 
have been, morally and “spiritually, almost wholly neglected. Without 
thought or care, without distinction of age or character, they have been cast 
into the public sink, and nothing has been done to purify its infectious 
atmosphere or arrest the inevitable consequences of moral fermentation. 

It is impossible to separate the different grades of prisoners so entirely as 
would be desirable. The young and the old, the novice in vice and the 
most abandoned, are obliged, from the narrow range of the common pas- 
sages between the cells, to come into the closest contact. 

‘T'wo, and even three prisoners, are turned in at night into one cell and 
one bed, not large enough to accommodate more than one with any degree 
of convenience.— Passaic. 

There is there no classification whatever, nor does the prison admit of it. 
There are three tiers of cells, rising up one above the other, on either side 
of a common hall, and this common hall is common ground to all the male 
prisoners. There they meet and mingle, and idle through the day. Ona 
recent visit, we found in that hall a ‘youth of twelve years, some young 
men charged with passing counterfeit notes, persons taken up for riotous 
conduct, and some who had been twice in the State Prison, who were wait- 
ing trial for crimes which would probably send them there for the third 
time. We could not otherwise regard that hall than as a school-room of 
vice and crime. The third tier of cells is that assigned to the female pri- 
soners, who cannot leave them but in full view of the male prisoners; nor 
is there any barrier to prevent intercourse between them.—Essew. 

In three cells, al] the prisoners of the county are confined, men, boys, and 
negroes—all mixed in a common apartment; so that the prison becomes a 
school where vice is regularly, efficiently, and constantly taught, and the 
depravity of the worst and most hardened offender communicated to the 
novice in crime, and to the tender youth, whose misfortune, perhaps, rather 
than his moral delinquency, has made him for the first time a tenant of one 
of these cells. There is no other classification attempted, nor indeed pos- 
sible.—Somerset. 
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The committee find that the prison is provided with a sufficient number 
of cells to accommodate, separately, all the present inmates, and, as the 
committee believe, judging from the past, all who are likely at any one 
time hereafter to be its inmates. The committee find, however, that no 
attention is paid to separate confinement, and that no classification of the 
prisoners is attempted, excepting that the sexes are kept apart. 

When the committee last visited the prison, there were eight or ten 
male prisoners, all occupying the common room or hall of the prison, whose 
ages ranged from twelve years old to fifty years—the mere boy, committed 
for some trifling first offence, and the aged and hardened offender who is no 
stranger to the walls of a State prison.— Mercer. 

The space appropriated to the confinement of prisoners is divided into 
four apartments, two on each side, with a common passage-way between 
them. This passage-way is five feet eleven inches in width. The dimen- 
sions of the apartments are as follows: one of them is seven feet eleven 
inches by ten feet two inches, another ten feet six inches by ten feet two 
inches, and the opposite ones are of corresponding size. In each of these 
is a narrow door, and a small grated window. Within these apartments, 
with a daily admission into the passage-way, the inmates are constantly 
confined. There being no enclosed yard attached to the building, the pri- 
soners are not permitted, on any occasion, to pass beyond the walls. ‘Thir- 
teen persons were found to be confined in the several apartments: most of 
these persons, though not all, had been recently committed, and were 
awaiting atrial. In one of the rooms were found five individuals, one of whom 
had been condemned, some time before, for a grave offence; the others had 
not yet been tried. In two other rooms were placed three persons each, 
and in another were two persons. The increased number in one of the 
rooms, was on account of the color of the prisoners, all being blacks. All 
the prisoners were males.—Camden. 

We take it upon ourselves to say, that our prison continues to be con- 
ducted upon the old plan, simply with a view to confinement, without any 
separation of the one sex from the other, or the young offender from the old 
culprit, and all without any employment or any established means of moral 
instruction. In consequence of this state of things, all the injury is pro- 
duced which naturally results from the various intercourse of persons in 
their situation. Amusements must be had of some kind, and in their situa- 
tion, Where innocent cannot be procured, vicious will be. Ardent spirits 
continue to be smuggled in, and, under its influence, scenes are occasion- 
ally enacted of the most disgraceful character; and we can perceive no 
means of countervailing these habits while the prison remains as it is. 

We might also further observe, that it sometimes happens, that young 
persons are convicted of crimes, which the humane feelings of the court, to 
save the individuals from the disgrace of the State Prison, induce them to 
send them to the county gaol for several months, and in this way our gaol 
is somet:raes filled; and such is the license permitted them, that their asso- 
ciation it: this way becomes a pleasure, rather than a punishment, and 
many of them have been heard so to declare; while in other cases, which 
have created some excitement in the community, prisoners are allowed to 
be visited by their partizans, and the best fare is procured for them, with as 
much as they wish of ardent spirits to drink, and, in fact, are made heroes 
of, and thus, their punishment becomes a triumph. We have heard some 
of these boast that they never lived so well in their lives as when in gaol.— 
Gloucester. 

For some years past, and until very recently, not even a straw bed, an 
article of furniture, or any thing to sit or lie on, except the bare floor, has 
been provided for the prisoners, and during that period, in one room of about 
fifteen feet square, with a single window, and that so reduced in size that 
the aperture is wholly insufficient for proper ventilation, and scarcely for 
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light, prisoners of both sexes, and without regard to the grade of offence, the 
hardened offender and the juvenile delinquent, white and black, were con- 
fined by day and night, thus exposed to temptation, and really furnished 
with the opportunity for crime; and this, too, without necessity, for the 
building is quite commodious, having four or five other rooms entirely un- 
occupied, three of which are large, and well-lighted and ventilated. A few 
months since public attention was called to this subject, through the press, 
and the knowledge of the condition of the county gaol created great sur- 


prise and indignation, and has already led to some reform, though far less 
than is required.—Salem. 


Employment.—No inducement or facilities are afforded the prisoners for 
the useful employment of their time; they are left to corrupt in idleness.— 
Passaic. 

There is no system of labor of any kind, either for the amusement of the 
prisoners, or for lessening the expenses of the prison to the county, or for 
occupying the time of the prisoners, so as to prevent their corrupting one 
another, or from forming plans of mischief, to be executed when set at 
liberty. — Essex. 

No means being afforded to the gaoler to keep the prisoners employed, 
they necessarily pass their time in idleness, or worse than idleness.— 
Mercer. 

Your committee were informed of a recent case (showing the desire for 
employment) during their visit to the Salem county gaol. ‘Two brothers, 
who were confined there during last fall, to relieve the tedium of imprison- 
ment while awaiting their trial, voluntarily commenced basket making, and 
from the wood-pile of the prison yard, their only tools the wood-saw, an axe, 
and their pocket-knives, they made, during two months, and sold to ovr 
merchants and citizens, a number of baskets of admirable construction and 


great variety of pattern, and most creditable to their skill and industry.— 
Salem. 


Moral Care.—No provision is made for the moral] or religious instruction 
of the prisoners.—Essex. 


Personal Habits.—We lament that the Roard of Freeholders do not pro- 
vide the means of clothing the prisoners in a suitable manner. However 
filthy, or ragged, or naked, a prisoner may be, he must remain so, uncom- 
fortable himself, and a nuisance to others, unless the compassionate gaoler 
assume the burthen and cost of clothing him decently.— Passaic. 

The minor arrangements of the prison appeared to the committee to be 
extremely imperfect. But a single straw bed, placed upon the floor, was 
furnished to the inmates of each one of the apartments. Egress not being 
allowed, provision for natural calls was made in the several rooms: this 
consisted of a single receptacle, which must be used in common, is wholly 
unenclosed, and extremely defective in construction. Such provisions are 
probably common in prisons, but they are unfavorable alike to delicacy, 
comfort, and health; their influence upon feeling and character must be de- 
teriorating, tending to sink man down towards the level of the brute. 

There being no enclosure around the building, it is readily approached, 
and, the windows not being sufficiently guarded, articles may be introduced 
without the knowledge, and almost in spite of the precautions of the keeper. 
A short time previous to the visit of the committee, a quantity of spirituous 
drink had thus been furnished, of which several of the prisoners had par- 
taken, and no little disorder had been the result. —Camden. 


Inhumanity.—But what grieved your committee more than all, was to 
find in this receptacle of vice and depravity a small boy, about nine years 
of age, who was sent there by his own father, on a charge of arson; and 
although the grand jury refused to indict him, and the judge dismissed him 
from confinement, has been continued there, because abandoned of his pa- 
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rents and neglected by the overseers of the poor in the township to which 
he belongs. He has been in prison now some nine months, and, after 
schooling for such a length of time, must finally be discharged an accom- 
plished villain, for one so young. 

The gaoler has repeatedly written to the overseers of the poor to take 
charge of this boy, and provide him a home or bind him out as an appren- 
tice, but to no effect. ‘he expense of the maintenance of the poor child, 
since his parents have abandoned him, is, in their estimation, it seems, a 
sufficient reason to protract his sufferings and continue his subjection to all 
the evil influences by which he is surrounded. Inhuman! inhuman! Such 
conduct ought to be held up to universal reprobation, and must be loudly 
condemned by every virtuous mind. 

From the testimony of the keeper, it also appears that no provision is 
made for the clothing of prisoners, who often are incarcerated almost in a 
state of utter destitution, and that when he provides (as he is obliged to do,) 
the Board of Freeholders are in the habit of docking six-pence on the price 
of a shirt, and twenty-five cents for a jacket, &c., or entirely refusing pay- 
ment in some instances! The effect of this is, that they are generally left 
in the state in which they are sent to him, whatever its destitution may be. 
— Somerset. 

In our prison, a boy of ten years of age was the companion, and the only 
one, of a man who had been committed for burglary, and that under cir- 
cumstances whieh left no room for doubt in regard to his guilt. Such a 
companionship could scarcely prove other than hurtful, and might prove 
utterly ruinous toan unguarded boy. As an aggravation of the injustice and 
injury in the above case, the boy was cleared upon examination of his case 
before the grand jury, he being found guiltless of any offence.—Camden. 

A committee, who visited the prison, (since November Jast,) found three 
persons confined in the same room above described, a white man, a white 
boy, and a black man. One straw bed with an old coverlet, and a straw 
bed without covering, the remains of an old table, two broken chairs, and a 
stove, completed the equipments of a room whose stifling heat and inipure 
atmosphere proved greatly offensive, and must be injurious to the health of 
the inmates. Your committee, however, were gratified to learn, that in no 
case were the male and female prisoners now confined in the same room.— 
Salem. 


This exhibition of the deplorable state of the county gaols led to the 
adoption of the Memorial, in which a summary of the existing evils is pre- 
sented, and appropriate remedies suggested; such as the enforcement of 
bard labor, the separation of the adept from the novice, and the convicted 
from the untried; attention to cleanliness, clothing and ventilation, and the 
introduction of moral discipline. These are certainly important and obvi- 
ously necessary improvements. We have not a doubt, however, that a 
true economy, all things considered, would justify the strict individual 
separation of each prisoner from his fellow, let the cause of imprisonment 
be what it may. Till this is done, the full advantages of that cardinal 
principle in the State Penitentiary will not be seen, and the evils of asso- 
ciation in the county gaols themselves will be but very partially and une- 
qually obviated. 
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MURDER. 
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MANSLAUGHTER. 


3. 
ARSON. 


4. 
BURGLARY. 








.ABAMA, 1843, = 


tKANSAS, 1838, - 


INNECTICUT, 1849, 


' 


ELAWARE, 1829, 


LORIDA, - 
1840—1847, 


EORGLA, 1834, - 


WA, : 
JLINOIS, 1833, * 


NDIANA, 1831, - 


ENTUCRY, 1834, - 


OUISTANA, - 


1834, 1841, 1842, 


{ICHIGAN, 1838, - 


IISSISSIPPI, 1840, - 


{ISSOURT, 1845, 


LASSACHUSETTS, 
1836, 


MAINE, 1858—1841, - 


MARYLAND, 1840, - 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
L837 


; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


1842, 


NEW YORK, 1836, - 


NEW JERSEY, 1821, 
HIO, 1841, - . 


PENNSYLVANIA, - 


RHODE ISLAND,1844, 
SOUTH CAROLINA,* 


TENNESSEEB,1851, - 


TEXAS, 1845, 


VIRGINIA, . 
1S19—1823, 


VERMONT, 1840, - 


WISCONSIN, “ 


Second Degree, 
n. |. 10 years. 


Ist deg., death. 
2d Imp. for lite. 


2—4 years. 


Ist deg., death. 
2d Imp. for life. 
Ist deg., death. 
2d Imp. for life. 


impris. for life. 


Death. 


n. lL. 10 years. 


ist degree. 


Death. 


2d deg., 10 years. 


5—I18 vears. 


2d degree, Imp. 
for lite 


7 years. 


Ist deg., death, 


2d degree, 4—12 


years, 


10—21 vears. 


5—18 vears. 


2—10 years. 
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2—10 years. 
ist, 1—4 years, 


2nd, 2—5 years. 


n.e. | year. 
Fine 1000 and 
whipping. 


1—S years, 


n. e. 8 years. 
2—21 years. 
6 mes, to 6 y’rs. 

2—10 vears. 
n.e. 20 years. 


n. e, 20 years. 


> 


2—7 yeurs. 


2 vears. 


n. 1.5 years. 


n. e. 20 vears. 


n.e, 10 years. 


n.e. 10 years. 


n. |. 1 vear. 
for life. 


o 
re 


years. 
n.e. 10 vears. 
n.l. 1 vear 


n. e. 1O years. 
2—6 vears. 


n. e. 20 vears. 


1—5 vears 
2—10 vears. 


1—10 vears. 


2—10 vears., 


1—10 vears 


n. |. 14 years. 
7—14 years. 
3—7 years. 
n. |. 1 year. 
7—10 years. 


2—5 yrs. tor life. 


Death. 


Death. 


Death. 
5—20 years. 
2—7 years, 
1—10 years.d 


2—10 years,.é 


5—12 years. 


7—14 vears. 
Impris. for life. 


Impris. for life. 
n. e. 10 years. 


2—10 years. 


Death 
n. e. 4 years. 
n. |. LO years. 


Impris. for life. 
hn. e. 10 years, 


Impris. for life. 
n.e. 10 years. 


Death. 
5—2U vears. 
3—12 vears. 


2—12 vears. 


Death. 


n. |. 


7 years 
Death. 
2—10 years. 
5—15 vears. 
1—20 vears. 


Ist, 1—10 vears. 
Z2i,n. e.15 years. 


10—for life. 


5 —21 vears. 


Death 
10—21l vears. 
Death 
n.e. 10 vears. 
i—S§ years. 
5—| > vears. 


10—2!) vears, 


3—50 years. 


n. l. 6 months. 


n.e. 5 years. 


Death. 


Pillory. 
Fine S1000 and 
whipping, 39 
lashes. 


3—5 years. 
4—7 years. 


1—10 years, 


2—14 years. 
or fr. pn. e. KLYOVO. 


3—1LO years. 


n. e. 14 years. 
n, e. 10 years. 


Impris. for life. 
n. e. 20 vears, 
n.e. 10 years. 


hn. @.9 Vears. 
5—I10 vears. 
n.e. LU vears. 


hn. e. 
n. 1. 10 years, 


5 vears. 


h. €. 5 vears. 
Deuth. 

nh. e. 20 years. 

n. e, LO years. 


Impris. for lite. 
5—10 years, 


o—10 years. 
Q—it) years, 


2—12 years. 


n. |. 
5--10 vears. 


9 years. 
n.e. 5 years. 
n. 1.10 vears. 
n. 1. 10 vears 


S—10 vears. 


Ist, 2—1) vears. 


2d,n. e. 15 years. 


5—for life. 


5—15 vears. 


Death. 


1--10 years. 


Impris. for life. 


n.l.7 vears. 
1—3 vears. 
2--—5 years. 


4—12 years. 


NOTE—n. € 


5. 
RAPE. 


Impris. for Life. 


Death. 


Imp. for life. 


Death. 


Death. 


2—20) years. 


i—life. 


1—20 years, 


10—21 years. 


Impris. for life. 


Impris. for life. 


n. 1. 10 vears. 


n. lL. 5 years. 


Death. 


Impris. for life. 
n. e. LO years. 


Death. 


9—21 years. 


Death. 


Imp. for life, 


10 years. 


n.e. 15 vears. 
1—20 vears. 


on sister or dau. 


Imp. for life. 
Ist, 2—12 vears. 
2d, limp. for life. 


1L0- for life. 
10—21 years. 


Death. 


10—21 vears. 
n.e. 10 vears. 


10—S0 vears 


not exceeding, n 


. 
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6. 
HORSE-STEAL- 
ING. 


3—7 years. 


First Whipping. 
Second Death. 


2—5 years. 


Servitude. 


2—5 years. 
6—14 years. 


1—10 years. 


Same as larceny. 


4—8 years. 


-_ 
i 


—14 vears. 


n.e.7 vears. 


2—14 vears. 


Death. 


3-7 vears. 


5~15 vears. 


Ist, 1—4 vears. 
2d,n.e.7 vears. 


5—LO vears. 


1—5 years. 


Whip. 39 lashes. 


5—10 years. 


n.e. 15 vears. 


not less than 


‘. 
FORGERY. 


10—20 years. 
5—10 years. 
2—5 years. 


n. |. 6 months. 


| 2=-Syears. 


3 months. 
n,. e. 2 years, 


6 menths—2 yrs. , 


2 years; n. e. 
$1000 fine; pil- 
lory and whip- 
ping, 59 lashes. 


3—10 years. 


1-14 years. 


2-14 years. 
2—6 years. 


7—14 years. 
Impris. tor life. 


n. e. 14 years, 
for life or any 
term. 


n. €. 2 years. 
n. 1. 10 vears. 
10 vears. 


n.e. 5 years. 
n. |. 10 vears. 


Impris. for life. 
n. &. 10 years. 


2—10 years. 
Impris. for life. 


5—10 years. 


Ist, 39 lashes and 
6 months. 
2d, Death. 


3-7 vears 
n. e. 


5-20 years. 


3 years. 


n.e. 2 years. 


nee ve we Se 


n. e. LO years, 
5-20 years. 


Ist, l1—7 vears. 
2d,n.e. 1U years. 


2—10 years. 


$——15 years. 


1—5 years. 
Whipping, 39 


lashes. 


i0-——20 years. 
n. &. 10 vears. 


Q-—5 years. 


S-—~7 vears. 


9. 
PASSING CO 
TERFEIT MO? 


8. 
ROBBERY. 





n. |. 10 years. 10—20 yea 


n. l. 1 year. n. 1. 6 monti 


4-7 years. 1—3 years 


n. |. 2 years. 2—5 year: 
n. e. 4 years. 
Pillory. 2 years. 


n. e. KLVOO f 
pillory; wl 
ping, 39 las! 


$1000 fine. 
Whipping, 39 
lashes. 
4--7 years. 2—10 year 
2—5 years. 


1—14 years. i—14 year 


2-14 years. 2—14 year: 
And fine n.e. 
$1000. 


3—10 vears. 2—10 year 


7—14 years. n. e. 10 year 
1—3 years. 


2—10 years. 


Ist, not a Pe 
tentiary offer 
21, n.e.10 ve 


Impris. for life. 


10 vears. 5—10 year 


n.e. 5 years. n.e.7 year's 


n. |. 10 years. 


Death. Impris. for li 
Imprisonment —n.e. 5 years. 
for life or less. off. n.e. 10: 

n.e, 20 veut 
Impris. for life. n. e. 3 year 
or for any term. 


$--10 vears. 4—10 vears 


Fine, 85000; | 
pris, 3 yer 
pillory ; wl 
ping, 39 las! 

Imp. for life. 2—5 years 


10 years. n. lL. 5 vears 


awn en we TR TT 


n.e. 15 years. n. e. 10 year 


. 3 years. J—15 vears 
n. e. 15 years. } 

Ist, l—7 vears. 1st, 1—7 vear 

2d, n.e. 10 years. 2d, n.e. 10 ye: 


Imp. for life. 


2—10 years 


5—15 years. S—15 vears 


Death. 


5—10 years. 1—10 years 


n. e. 14 year 


n. e. 20 years. 


1—S vears 2—5 years 


3—10 years. 


Where various terms of imprisonment, &c., are given, 





s by the Statutes of th 








10. 








9. 12. 13. 14, 15. 
SING COUN- ee ee if. LARCENY. RECEIVING STO- PERJURY. RIOT & ASSAULT REMARKS. 
FEIT MONEY. , " LEN GOODS. AND BATTERY. 
TENT, &C. 
—20 years. 2—20 years. iti- 2—5 vears. 2—5 years. 7—2U0 years, 
: z 2—5 vears. 
. 6 months. n. LL year. P Whipping. Whipping. n. I. 6 months. n. 1. L year. Most of these sentences are accom- 
WY panied with whipping, branding, 
n. e.10 years. for life. Ke. 
—3 years. 2—5 years. 2—5 years. Same as theft. £—8 years. 
$—15 years. r 
—5 years. n. e. 2 years. Whipping and Servitude, n.e. 6 months. ae 
: 3 servitude, 
> vears. 1. e. K1000 fine. Pillory; 1000 Same as in lar- Death; 2 years’ n. 1. 1 year im- 
&1000 fine, | n. e. 6 months’ im- fine; whipping, eeny. impris.; £1000 prisonment. 
ory;  whip- prisonment. 39 lashes. fine; whipping $500 fine. 
x, 39 lashes. and pillory. 
-10 vears. 2—4 years. 2—5 years. 2—5 vears. 3—10 years. I—3 years. 
14 years. 1—14 vears.a 4 1—10 years. 1—10 vears. 1—14 years. negayear, @ First offence, County Gaol, 6 
y a Grand 2-4 years. , months, and fine nm. e. 1000, 
-14 years. 2—14 vears. an Petit n. 1.1 year. Same as theft. 2—21 years, Fine n. e. 8500. Second offence, imprisonment 
: f .e. me.3 inmale, and fine $1000. Limp. n.e.3 mon. 1——14 years. 
n. and disfranchis. c b Wf lite is lost by the crime of 
-10 vears. 1—2 years. ind 1—3 years. 1—3 vears. 2—7 vears. arson, the punishment is death. 
: m t : c Petit larceny in female nm. e. sixty 
days, and incompetent as w itness. 
.10 years. n.e. 2 vears. n. 1. 2 years. n. e. Ll year, 5—10 vears, and At diseretion of d If life is lost by arson the punish- 
; : : é pillory. the Court. ment is death. 
iot a Peni- n. e. 20 vears. n.e. 5 years. Ist,n. e. 5 years. Impris. for life. n.e. 35 vears, 
ary offence. n. e. LO years. n. e. 1 year. 2d, n.e. 10 years. n. e, 20 years. 
e. 10 years. ; 
10 years n. e. 5 years, nh. €. 9 years, n. e. 5 years. 10 years. 
n. ¢, 10 years. 
.7 years. 5—10 vears n. |. 5 years, n. |. 5 years. n.e. 7 years, 
‘ ‘ : n. |. 10 years. 
‘is. for life, Impris. for life. n. e. 5 years. n.e.5 years. 2d, for life. n. e. 5 vears, 
vears. 2d n.e. 10 vears. n. Ll year. 2%, n.e. 10 years. n. e, 20 years. 
n.e. 10 vrs. b. e. 20 years, 2d, n.e. 20 years, 
. 20 veurs. 
.3 vears. h. e. 20 years. n. e. 15 years. n. e. 5 years. 2—10 years. 2 years 
; nh. e. 10 years. n. e. 2 years, 2d,n.e. 10 years. 
: n.e. 5 years, : 
n. e. 6 years. 
10 years. 2—10 vears. T ain 1—15 years. 3—10 years. 5—10 vears. 
i y 3 mon.—l vear. Y ; 
s. : 
‘s. 
%5000 : im- Pillory. Pillory 
. 3 years; SLO fine; whip., lop. of ears. 
ry; whip- 39 lashes. &1000 fine. 
r. 59 lashes. 
5 years. 1—1L0 vears. nh. e. 9 years Same as theft. 2—5 years. 
: 3—7 vears. 
v—5 years. 
ad vears. 7—10 vears. hi. € 5 vears. nh. €.9 years 10 years. 
Ai years... 
10 vears. n. 1.10 vears. s. n.e. 10 years. n. e. 3 years. n. e.7 years. n. e. 3 vears. Oh'o-—-lf over &35, no lb. Ip n. e.7 
; k years, If under @35, imprison 
15 vears. I—T7 veurs ne see margin. l—7 years. 3--10 years. n. e. LO days. ment n. e. five months, and fine n. 
; ; n. e. B20) fine. e. $200 (in Hamilton County.) 
—7 years I—3 year n. e. 3 years. 1st, 1[—5 vears. n. e. 3 years. : 
e, 10 vears. 2u,n.e. 8 years. 
LO years t—20) years. h.e. 9 Vears Same as thelt n. e, 20: years. 
* In the Statates of South ¢ rolina, 
published by authority of the 
15 vears. 3—21 vears 5. 5—10 vears 3—10 vears. 5—15 years. legislature between 1836 and 1840), 
‘ 9—10) years. I—5 vears ; there is no eriminal code—-and 
3—6 vears. , in * Brevard’s Digest,’ published 
: in L814, only atew seattered re- 
1—5 vears. n.e. 1 year; bran. W hipping, ZX1000 fine. enactments of old English sta- 
, whipping, 39 59 lashes whipping, 50 tutes. ‘These are « vidently taken, 
lashes. lashes. word for word, from the English 
statute book—-and mere ly declare 
'O vears. 1—10 vears ion Grand, 1 vear: I year certain offences felony, without 


14 years. 


States of the Union. 











petit, 6——-18 mo, 


5 


n. e. 10 years 





n.e. LO vears. 











‘ : 
punisihment——w hich 


HXing any 
amcunts to making them punish- 
able with death. This is all the 
criminal law of South Carolina, 


exceptslave laws,) which a strict 


> vears I1—5 years T—-3 vears [—4 vears I—5 years i—7 vears and diligent search has discovered 
1—10 vears. 2—-—4 years, 3—15 years. 
riven. it is for different erad enee, or for successive convictions 
‘ 
, =~ 
; ; Z 
y 
if f 








